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THE NEW FARM What sort of men are 
BOARD those selected so far 
for the Federal Farm Board? In the ar 


ticle on page 10, our correspondent at Ke 
national capital tells what Washington 
thinks of them. Read the editorial on 
page 4 
BACK YOUR CO- Any good that _the 
OPERATIVE Farm Us ard may do 
is largely dependent on strong cooperath e 
organizations of producers, “Tf vou don't 
belong to a local cooperative, better sign 
up now See the editorial on page 4. 


“GROWING THE Are you figuring on 
PIGS ALONG" using oat and barle 
this summer, either as the basis for a fat- 
tening ration or as a main ingredient in 
aration designed to “grow the pis long’ 
and } e them ready for a rapid finish in 
the winter? In the article on page 3 
Professor Culbertson, of Towa State Col- 


ge, tells what Ames experiments show 
about the feeding of these grains. 


TAKING THE Perhaps the ought to 
ROAD WEST be some explanation of 
the title of the article on pag ( All 
we meant by it was that Mr Drips didn't 
equip himself over-¢ nid agri when he 
out on the auto tour he tell 
about We have a suspicion that he prob- 
ably did carry with him a little more than 
the items namec 


MORE TESTS On page 6 is 
ON GRADING a test at Austin, 


a report of 
Minne- 


sota, whir h compared grading on the hoof, 
ria) dine of earcass, and the actual cut-out 
value itice also the editorial comment 
on page At 
YOUNG FOLKS’ On page 11 are some 
ACTIVITIES —— on what vari- 
ous junior farmers at doing We should 
like to have more le ore from club boys, 


students in vocational agriculture and 


from Lone Scouts. 
FASHIONS FOR Probably this 


Was ac 


SUMMER cidental, but vet there 
mav he some significance in the fact that 
the eontinuation of the article, “Two 
Handkerchiefs and an Extra Shirt,”’ ap- 
pears opposite the Homemaking Depart - 
ment’s diseussion of summer fashion 
trends We suggest that readers check 
over the Home Department article on 


page 12 and find out. 
VOICE OF THE Readers contribute the 

FARM usual variety of letters 
to the Voice of the Farm, which appears 
on page 8 this week. We should be glad 
to get more brief reports on actual farm 
experiences in raising or marketing crops 
and livestock. 


TARIFF HELPS THE The movement for 
PHILIPPINES independence of 
Philippines apparently is getting a 
big boost as a by-product of the tariff 
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PIONEER EXHIBITS WANTED 

A state-wide call for exhibits of pioneer 
days in Iowa, to be shown in the great 
historical exposition which will feature 
the Diamond Jubilee Celebration at the 
lowa State Fair, this summer, was issued 
recently by state fair officials. 

Old-fashioned wagons, ox-carts, bug- 
gies, old automobiles and vehicles of all 
kinds—and even several teams of oxen— 
are wanted for a huge pageant of trans- 
portation, which will be one of the daily 
features recalling the early history of the 
state. A an has also been issued for 
old-fashioned farm implements, dresses, 
interior furnishings, and other exhibits 
which will show the life and habits of 
Iowa's pioneers. 

The Diamond Jubilee will seek to pre- 
sent a graphic cross-section of the state’s 
progress from 1854 down to the present 
day, officials said. Iowans having early 
Towa vehicles, implements, furnishings or 
costumes, are urged to write to Secretary 
A. R. Corey, Des Moines. 
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Skelgas comes from the great gas fields 
of the Texas “Panhandle” which, it is 
estimated, will be productive for fifty 
to one hundred years. Skelgas will 
be a never failing convenience to you. 
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Listen in friday er at 9:00 p. m. to the Skellodians over WLS, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; 





Convenient Terms 


A popular priced installation of a 

equipment is $142.50. According to t 

range you select, the cost to you may be 

less or more. In any case, you have a year 
in which to pay. 





Chicago; KSTP, 


OW, Omaha; WOC, Davenport; KSD, St. Louis; W DAF, Kansas 
City; KVOO, Tulsa; and KOA, Denver 


Sxeveas Urmity Drvision, Sxetty On. Company, Exporapo, Kansas 
Please send me the name of a Skelgas dealer and literature on cooking 
Skelgas—the compressed natural gas, delivered to homes in cylinders. 


Name 


Street 
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Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ 


Laboratories 





For your year ‘round home or 
summer cottage, you will find 
Skelgas your most prized con- 
venience. It takes much of the 
heat and drudgery out of the 
kitchen. Skelgas does away 
with fires to tend and with de- 
vices to keep in order. Skelgas is 
not equipment for using carbide, 
gasoline nor kerosene. . . Skelgasis 
natural gas, purified and then com- 
pressed into cylinders so that it may 
be delivered to your home—where- 
ever there is no city gas—in suburb, 
small city or country. You burn 
this natural gas, Skelgas, in a mod- 
ern gas range . . . The cylinders 
stand in a steel cabinet outside the 
house and are connected, one at a 
time, with the range inside. Let 
your dealer know when one cylin- 
der is empty and he will replace it 
with a full cylinder. You always 
have plenty of Skelgas because one 
cylinder contains enough Skelgas 
to supply the average kitchen for 
many weeks . . . Skelgas pressure 
does not vary. You get always a 
clean, clear, constant blue flame, of 
intense heat, centered upon the 
cooking utensils and not diffused 
throughout your kitchen. You get 
full heat the moment you strike a 
match and open a burner . . . The 
whole Skelgas story of convenience 
will be sent you along with the 
name of a dealer who can install 
Skelgas for you, if you mail the 
coupon below. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
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Feeding Oats and Barley to Pigs 


Rations that Keep Late Pigs Growing and Prepare Them for a Rapid Winter Finish 


oats or barley or both in our bins. 

This means that we are going to be 
confronted with the vexing problem of how 
best to use these cereal grains. 

The man who is going to grow his hogs along 
thru the summer and finish them for the late 
winter market is the one who can make the 
most efficient and economical use of consider- 
able amounts of oats. Under these cireum- 
stances the self-feeding of whole oats with a 
good supplement alongside, has here at> the 
Jowa experiment station resulted in a daily 
gain of approximately a pound per pig and 
then when corn was added later the pigs made 
a gain of almost 1.5 pounds per day. 

Three years ago in order to de- 
termine the value of oats as a 
substitute for corn and to test 
out different methods of prepar- 
ing oats for hogs, we fed out sev- 


M vests of us are soon going to have new 








By C. C. Culbertson 


Iowa Experiment Station 


keep both corn and oats before him in separate 
feeders. 
about 25 per cent of the oat kernel, are respon- 
sible for the fact that oats are worth less per 
pound than corn for fattening animals. Hulls 
are largely fiber and fiber adds little to the 
ration except bulk. In some eases bulk is ex- 
cellent, but for the pig that is to be ‘‘rushed’’ 
for maximum gains we do not want much bulk. 

Now for the comparison of feeding oats in 
different forms: Two groups received oats 
self-fed for the first three months of the feed- 
ing period. After that time shelled corn was 





eral lots of healthy, husky pigs 
from a weight of 43 pounds to a 
weight of 225 pounds. Oats as 
the main grain ration was fed 
whole, ground and soaked to dif- 
ferent lots. Each group were 
put on rape pasture and re- 
ceived one-fourth of a pound of 
meat meal tankage daily. A 
good mineral mixture was self- 
fed and run on good rape past- 
ure. Another lot was fed and 
handled like the ‘‘oat groups’’ 
with the exception that shelled corn was self- 
fed in place of oats. 

The ‘‘shelled corn’’ pigs gained faster. They 
made a 35 per cent greater-gain than the best 
oat group and in addition saved some fifty- 
eight pounds of feed most of which was corn 
grain, for each hundredweight of gain made. 

Certainly, then, corn, is superior to oats, 
either whole or ground, when rapidity of gains 
are desired so that the pigs may be marketed 
in the least possible time. In fact an average 
of our work would show that dry oats, either 
ground or whole, when fed as a complete sub- 
stitute for dry shelled corn to growing and fat- 
tening pigs are worth somewhere between 60 
and 70 per cent as much as corn. Certainly 
one had best depend largely upon corn if the 
pigs are to be pushed. If they are to be grown 
along and finished later then the oats have a 
better chance of being economically substituted 
for all or a part of the corn. 

Oats, either ground or whole, gives an excel- 
lent account of itself in the ration of the grow- 
ing and fattening pig when fed along with the 
corn grain, supplemental and mineral feed on 
good pastures. Fattening pigs that are self- 
fed these feeds in separate feeders do not eat 
very much of the oats, usually around one- 
fourth pound daily the pig, but when so fed the 
vats have proven to be worth fully as much 
or a little more than the corn grain pound for 
pound. Under such conditions the whole oats 
has proven to be more economical than the 
ground oats. 

Some men realizing the advantages accruing 
from the addition of a small amount of octs 
have made, in our estimation, the mistake of 
mixing the oats and corn together in varying 
proportions and self-feeding the mixture. This 
necessitates the grinding of both the oats and 
corn and hence inereases the cost. Furthermore 
the pig seems to be a more ‘‘economical mix- 
er’’ than the feeder, anyhow he has been able 
to ‘‘beat us’’ at the mixing game providing we 
























These two pigs, representing groups of the 
same age, were fed tankage, minerals and 
ground oats on rape pasture for four months ~> 
after weaning. The heavier pig also had | 
shelled corn thruout the period; the lighter 
pig got corn for the last month only. 














—Courtesy of the Animal Husbandry Section, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 


added and self-fed to both groups. The only 
difference between the groups was that one re- 
ceived their oats whole and the other ground. 
Since we are most interested just now in the 
figures obtained during the strictly oat feeding 
period we will consider the first three months 
of the test. 

The pigs receiving the whole oats ‘‘got 
away’’ with 3.82 pounds of the oats on the 
average each day, from the self-feeder. The 
pigs taking ground oats from the self-feeder 
ate four-tenths of a pound less or namely 3.42 
pounds daily. The pigs eating the most oats 
gained slightly faster or 1.05 pounds daily the 
pig as compared to .97 pound. 

The feed requirements for the hundredweight 
of gain made was in favor of the ground oat 
fed pigs, however, this saving was slight or 
only eight pounds. The actual pounds of feed 


The oat hulls, since they make up - 
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required were 381 and 389 pounds respectively 
in the ground and whole oat lots. 

This feed saving was not enough to pay for 
the cost of grinding the oats and consequently 
those of the whole oat group were the most 
economical pork producers. 

In this same test two other lots were handled 
in a similar manner, the exception being that 
the whole and ground oats were soaked for 
approximately twelve hours and full-fed by 
hand in a trough, twice daily. On the whole 
the soaking did not pay inasmuch as the gains 
of the pigs were about the same and more feed 
was required for the hundredweight of gain 
made. Apparently soaking the ground oats 
improved the palatability inasmuch as the pigs 
ate more of it than they did of the dry oats. 
The gain was also slightly increased, but the 
feed requirement was likewise increased. In 
fact the pigs receiving soaked ground oats re- 
quired forty-two pounds more of feed per hun- 
dred gain than did the pigs receiving the dry 
ground oats. Soaking did not increase the con- 
sumption of whole oats and the feed require- 
ment was greater than where the oats were fed 
dry. In this and similar tests soaking did not 
prove to be economical. 

It is possible, in this day of improved ma- 
chines, to remove practically all of the oat hulls 
and have a feed made up largely of oat groats 
and hence a more concentrated feed than the 
natural oats. This eliminates the fiber factor 
to large degree and the dehulled oats are worth 


~considerably more than the natural oats. In 


fact for fattening pigs the dehulled oats are 
worth as much or in some eases probably a 
little more, particularly for young pigs, than 
shelled corn. The dehulled oats in many cases 
costs considerably more per pound than shelled 
corn and it behooves the feeder 
of market hogs to know the ae- 
tual cost per pound of dehulled 
oats before he makes a practice 
of using it to replace corn in the 
ration of the fattening pig. 

Barley more nearly ap- 
proaches corn than does oats as 
a ‘‘fattening feed’’ altho barley 
does contain more hull or fiber 
than the corn grain. Barley also 
has the disadvantage of having 
a hard outer covering which 
must be broken if the pig is to 
make the most out of a grain 
ration of barley, and this is the 
reason that ground or rolled 
barley shows up much better 
than whole barley in the ration 
of swine. 

Barley received quite a ‘‘black eye’’ as a 
grain for swine last year, due to the scab, 
a fungus growth, which affected a considerable 
amount of the 1928 crop. The ‘‘seabby’’ bar- 
ley was not palatable to swine and they would 
usually refuse to eat such barley unless it was 
camouflaged in some manner such as mixing 
it with tankage, molasses or some other feed. 
It was possible in many cases to coax the pigs 
into eating this ‘‘off barley,’’ but they did not 
do well and in some eases suffered a serious 
“‘gastronomie upset’’ evidenced by vomiting. 
Such barley had better be fed to beef or dairy 
cattle. 

Barley scab is not a new disease, but for- 
tunately is one that does not show up every 
year. Whether the scab will be present this 
year we don’t know but sincerely hope not for 
the sake of us who (Coneluded on page 10) 
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THE FARM BOARD 

ULL comment on the new farm board must 

be reserved until all the appointments have 
been made. Yet it may be said now that Presi- 
dent Hoover, in the opinion of most people, has 
done well in the selections so far reported. Too 
often a new board of any sort is used as an op- 
portunity for paying political debts. Presi- 
dent Hoover instead has for the most part 
picked men of considerable Susiness experi- 
ence; this business experience has been gained 
mainly in the co-operative field. He may have 
paid one or two political debts in the process, 
but this was apparently not a large factor in 
the appointments. 

Our readers have already noted the names 
of the men who have so far been appointed. 
They are: A. H. Legge of the International 
Harvester company; C. C. Teague, a banker 
and co-operative official of California; James 
C. Stone, of the Burley Tobacco Co-operative 
of Kentucky ; C. B. Denman of Missouri, presi- 
dent of the National Producers ; Carl Williams 
of Oklahoma, a farm paper editor, who is con- 
nected with the cotton co-operatives. W. S. 
Moserip of the Twin City Milk Produeers of 
Minnesota was offered a place on the board, 
but declined. The first meeting of the board is 
called for July 15. 

This seems a start toward the kind of a board 
that will give the president’s farm plan a fair 
and vigorous trial. That, of course, is what 
everybody wants. Incidentally, the strong rep- 
resentation of farm co-operatives on the board 
will reassure those co-operative groups who 
feared that the final effect on the farm bill 
might be to injure rather than to help them. 





IF WE WANT TO BENEFIT 

HE first step for every farmer who wants 

to give the new farm act a chanee to work 

is to join his loeal co-operative. The new farm 
board will work thru the co-operatives. Com- 
modities that are not represented by strong 
co-operatives are not going to get much help. 
Here in Iowa and the ern belt we are 
already handicapped by the fact that we have 
few large co-operatives, and few federations of 
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small co-operatives. That handicap may be re- 
moved if there is a big increase in the member- 
ship of local co-operatives and if these locals 
go on to join and to strengthea the federations. 

There is another fact to remember. Unless 
our co-operatives here in the eorn belt are 
strong enough to speak wita authority and to 
undertake whatever measures seems desirable, 
there is a chance that the farm board may turn 
to other agencies. The farm board has power 
to help organize totally new co-operatives of 
the top-down sort; it has power to give eom- 
mercial non-co-operative groups a place in the 
marketing program. Either of these things 
may happen if corn belt co-operatives are not 
strong and aggressive. 

Right now we urge every farmer in the corn 
belt to get lined up at onee with every sound 
co-operative in his territory. Take out a mem- 
bership in your local creamery, your local ele- 
vator. your local exchange, your loval shipping 
association. Be ready to back the officers of 
your local in their efforts to make their state 
and regional federations more effective. 

Nobody knows what the new farm act will do 
for agriculture. We do know that it carries 
tremendous powers for good and fer evil. We 
do know that it can do no good and may do 
harm to this seetion if our corn belt co-opera- 
tives are not strong and alert. From every 
point of view, therefore, it is the primary and 
immediate duty of every farmer to put his in- 
{Iuence behind every real co-operative that 
serves his neighborhood. 


BOUNTY FOR LEGUME ACREAGE 
AST winter a bill providing for the partial 

* exemption of legume land from taxation 
was beaten in the Iowa legislature. This bill 
allowed for the exemption of not more than 
thirty acres per owner. The same bill or one 
like it, will be introduced again. For the sake 
of the fertility of Iowa soils, it should pass. 

That this Iowa idea was sound was indi- 
cated the other week when Frank O. Lowden, 
speaking to a convention of business men, de- 
elared that both overproduction, with its loss 
to agriculture in lower prices, and the deple- 
tion of soil fertility with its menace to the fu- 
ture of the nation, might be checked by a sim- 
ilar but more radical program. After discuss- 
ing reforestation, he said: 

**Suppose also that the states, fully conscious 
that their arable lands were their best heritage, 
were to say to the owners, Plant an additional 
15 to 20 per cent of your lands to some legume 
and while that portion of vour farm is resting 
from its labor and regenerating itself for the 
benefits of those who come after us, we will 
exempt these lands from all taxation. If this 
alone were not inducement enough to the own- 
ers, the federal government might well. in co- 
operation with the states, pay a reasonable 
bounty to the owners of these lands while they 
thus kept them out of cultivation. England 
has recently seen fit to propose to pay a sub- 
stantial bounty to those of her farmers who 
changed from other crops to root crops. Every- 
one is familiar with the bounty several of the 
nations have paid for the culture of sugar 
beets. Surely if a bounty to the farmer is justi- 
fied for turning from one crop to another, it is 
more than justified when the purpose is to con- 
serve the soil for future generations. The 
United States government now receives in cus- 
tom duties from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty million dollars a year on the importa- 
tion of farm products. The total acreage in 
cultivation in the United States amounts to 
three hundred and sixty-five million acres. If 
20 per cent of this acreage were to go into 
legumes—and surely no soil expert would say 
that this at least is not needed—and a bounty 
of $2 an acre were paid by the federal govern- 
ment upon every acre withdrawn from cultiva- 
tion, it would cost the goverment annually less 


than one hundred and fifty million dollars 9 
considerably less than it now receives thru its 
custom offices in the interest of agriculture.” 

Why wouldn't it be good business for state 
and nation to try a program like this? State 
and federal legislators who want to help cop. 
serve soil fertility and who want to see farm. 
ers get better prices for their crops can well 
afford to study it. 





WHAT’S UNDER THE SKIN? 


HE judging test at Ames the other week 

and the more recent test at Austin, Minne. 
sota, reported in the article on page 6 this week 
show how much work needs to be done in de. 
veloping accurate grading for hogs. Even the 
best judges of hogs on foot fail to come very 
close to placing hogs in the order justified by 
the cut out value of the carcass. Even experi. 
enced packers fail to come very close to placing 
carcasses in the order justified by the value of 
the cuts in those careasses. 

This does not mean that it is useless to try to 
work out grades that really are signifieant, and 
that give to the farmer a price for his hogs in 
proportion to their value to the consumer. It 
does mean that we have been slow in starting 
on experimental work in this field and that we 
need to push tests like those at Ames and at 
Austin in order to find standards that can be 
easily applied and that mean something. 

These first tests have been encouraging in 
that they have proved what advantages can be 
made in grading. If we go on with the investi. 
gation vigorously, it should be possible to de 
velop standards and measurements which will 
predict to within 15 cents per hundredweight 
of the actual value of the carcass. This could 
be at least twice as accurate as our present sys- 
tein. 





EVVARD TO ENTER COMMERCIAL 
WORK 

OWA farmers will have an opportunity of 

hearing John once more on Cattle Feeders’ 
day, July 25, and again on Whooey day next 
fall. Evvard has definitely decided to accept 
a position with the Allied Mills, a big feed con- 
cern just founded by merging the American 
Milling company and the MeMullen company. 
He doesn’t leave Ames until June of 1930, be- 
‘ause he wants to leave his work in the best of 
shape for his successor to carry on. 

The farmers of Iowa will greatly miss the ex- 
plosive good humor of their old friend. Even 
more they will miss the hard, common sense of 
his experimental work. Evvard has an un- 
usual combination of the ultra-scientifie and 
an appreciation of dollars and cents. His 
feeding experiments have added millions of 
dollars annually to the income of corn belt 
farmers. More than any other man he popw 
larized ‘‘hogging down corn,’”’ tankage, tank- 
age substitute, minerals for hogs, and self-feed- 
ers for hogs. 

We all wish John the best of luek in his new 
position. If he gets as much fun out of com- 
mercial work as he has in experimenting we 
know that he will have a good tiie. 





THE CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE first week in July was extremely hot on 

western edge of the corn belt, about average 
in the center, and decidedly eool in the east- 
ern corn belt. Rains were heavy in the east- 
ern corn belt, while drouth damage was being 
suffered in the extreme west. In another two 
weeks we shall probably begin to hear about 
corn being burned up in parts of Nebraska and 
Kansas. 

Corn prospects continue below the ten year 
average in Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Missouri and 
the southern one-fourth of Iowa. Corn pros- 
pects are slightly above average over most of 
northern Iowa and eastern Nebraska. 
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A LIBERATOR FOR THE ISLANDS 
NE by-product of the debate over the tariff 
may be the independence of the Philip- 
pines. We have been told, without much ef- 
fect, that to retain the Philippines is to aban- 
don the Declaration of Independence, the ideals 
of our forefathers, and to degenerate into a 
the 
and 


gang of grabby imperialists. Moreover 
coneress of the United States, 
abetted by a president of the United States, 
has declared that the islands ought to be free 
and are to be free. 

None of this talk, none of these promises, has 
seemed to make much difference. We still hold 
the Philippines. More American money is in- 
vested there every year. Cold blooded ob- 
servers had about decided that, whether the 
principles of the republic were violated or not, 
the United States was going to hang on. 

The tariff fight has made a difference. The 
islands ship in to this country, duty free, all 
sorts of sugar. Our sugar beet men in the 
west and our cane sugar men in the south 
don’t like that. The islands ship in all sorts 
of coconut oil. Our dairymen figure they lose 
money every time a freighter from the Philip- 
pines docks. 

J. D. Pancake, secretary of a sugar beet 
growers association, says, after mentioning the 
increasing competition in sugar from the 
Philippines: ‘‘The islands are children that 
came to us out of a war storm. They want to 
return to their own home authority and I would 
let them go.”’ 

The Land O’ Lakes News, speaking for the 
dairymen, says: ‘*Never since the Philippine 
Islands have come into the possession of the 
United States have they been anything but a 
liability. On the other hand they have been 
used as a tool by the manufacturers of vegetable 
oils to persuade congress to permit the impor- 
tation of vegetable oils free of duty... . If the 
isands must be given special consideration at 
the expense of the farmer by depressing the 
price of home produced oils and fats, then by 
all means lets give them unconditional inde- 
pendence at this special session of congress.”’ 

As The Nation’s Business ironically remarks, 
all the Philippines need to do to make sure of 
independence is to start manufacturing cotton 
textiles. 


aided 





KEEPING UP 

“OCR city relatives drive out to see us on 

Sunday,”’ a farm woman writes, ‘‘and 
they eat fried chicken and get real cream in 
their coffee and sit back on the porch and won- 
der why anybody complains about the hard- 
ships of country life. They don’t seem to know 
how late we worked the night before getting 
things ready for them and what a job ‘it was 
getting those chickens big enough to be fried. 
We like to have them come to visit us, but we 
wish they wouldn’t go back and talk about 
what an easy life we have.’’ 

True enough, but perhaps things balance up 
in the end. Sometimes country people pay a 
visit in town, and their city relatives dutifully 
take them to plays, concerts and parties. And 
when the country folks get home they shake 
their héads and say: ‘‘I don’t see how Ed’s 
folks keep up that pace. Just go, go, go—up 
late every night. And when he does any work 
beats me.”’ 

Of course in both eases, the hosts are on 
parade and showing off their best. The guests 
hever get an accurate picture of the way things 
normally are. Do we really want them to? 
We can’t at the same time have the fun of 
Showing off and the satisfaction of having our 
hardships appreciated. For some reason, most 
of us, would rather show off. And if our 
guests take the show for real, have we any call 
to complain ? 





NO RENEWALS 

OME farmers who have five year mortgages 

coming due next winter are having a hard 
time arranging for renewals on the old basis. 
Loan companies want the principal reduced ; 
the inereasing tightness of credit may make 
further increases in the interest rate necessary. 

Farmers who have long time mortgages ean 
congratulate themselves. They don’t need to 
worry about renewals, about increases in inter- 
est rate or about commissions. The present 
situation is going to make a lot more farmers 
try to get an amortized thirty year loan in- 
stead of the old type of five year loan. 








Odds and Ends 














ey NORTHERN Iowa, I am hearing more and 

more about corporation farming. It is now 
oecoming clearly apparent that corn can be 
produced much more cheaply on a 300-acre 
farm than on a 100-acre farm. For crop pro- 
ducing purposes, a 400-acre farm seems to have 
considerable advantages over a quarter section. 
With livestock, of course, the large farm does 
not have such an advantage. 

I am wondering just what the ideal corpora- 
tion farm in northern Iowa will be like if it 
ever materializes. Probably it will consist of 
about three sections of level land, and every 
year two of the three sections will be put in 
corn and one section in oats. The corn will al- 
ways be seeded to sweet clover at the last eulti- 
vation, and the oats will always be seeded to 
sweet clover, but the sweet clover will always 
be plowed under in April or early May of its 
second year. The oats will be harvested with 
a combine, equipped, if necessary, with a wind- 
rower and pick-up attachment. There won’t 
be any fences, except possibly along the road, 
and all of the rows will be a mile long each 
way. The corn will probably be harvested with 
a two-row snapper. The corn will be cultivated 
with general purpose tractors, covering either 


three or four rows. Only two cultivations will .- 


be necessary, because rotary hoes pulled at 
rapid speed by the tractors will be substituted 
for the first cultivation in the ordinary season. 

There will be no livestock on the farm ex- 
cept possibly a few horses. No manure will be 
produced, and the humus and nitrogen will be 
maintained by the sweet clover and the oat 
straw. If the fertility seems to decline, it will 
become essential to let the sweet clover have the 
complete use of the.land for a year, and thus 
break into the three-year rotation temporarily. 
However, if sufficient lime is applied, the sweet 
clover will grow with enough vigor so that the 
fertility will tend to improve rather than go 
down. A little phosphate will be applied once 
or twice in the rotation. 

The men who work on this farm will be ex- 
pert mechanics instead of farmers. With ma- 
chinery improved as it is going to be improved, 
and with other new scientific developments 
coming into play, these mechanics under com- 
petent management can be paid a dollar an 
hour and still produce corn and oats more 
cheaply than most farmers are now producing 
corn and oats with the help of considerable un- 
paid family labor. It is possible that five or 
six men will eventually be able to take care of 
two sections of corn and one section of oats. 
Under this type of farming, farm buildings will 
become few and far between. The men would 
all live on small acreages at a place near to the 
point where the sections come together. During 
the winter, they would work in the nearby 
cornstalk factory. Perhaps two or three of the 
men will specialize in livestock feeding during 
the winter. 

Of course, I realize that farms like this are 
never going to become general even in the most 
level parts of northwestern Iowa. However, 


there is going to be enough tendency in this di- 
rection so that the smaller farmers are going 
to find it essential to become specialists. Some 
will specialize in chickens, others in dairying, 
others in purebred hogs, ete., ete. Every step 
forward in agricultural science and in im- 
proved machinery increases the aflvantage of 
the large farm. At the present tine, these im- 
provements are being utilized most generally 
by the wealthy farmers who have enough eapi- 
tal so that they can afford to make some of the 
initial mistakes which new methods always en- 
tail. These farmers, who comprise perhaps 
one-fifth of the farmers of Iowa, have benefited 
enormously from the unusual agricultural de- 
velopments during the past ten years. But the 
lower two-fifths of the farmers, who, for one 
reason or another, have been unable to use 
these new methods, have found the competition 
extraordinarily severe. Some of them have 
found it possible to exist only by denying them- 
selves some of the so-called necessities of life 
and undergoing hardships in the way of long 
hours of labor, comparable with the hardships 
of the pioneer forefathers. Science is empha- 
sizing the differences between men more than 
ever before, giving an enormous advantage to 
some and placing others under a terrific handi- 
eap. The process is just started, and will go 
on for many years. Thousands of family-sized 
farms will disappear as the relentless eompeti- 
tion continues, but there will also be thousands 
of farmers who will be making incomes of bet- 
ter than $5,000 a year. Many of the men who 
lose their farms will find it possible to enjoy a 
higher standard of living by working on a cor- 
poration farm than they now have. 

These developments are not coming suddenly 
on or in just the way in which I have described. 
However, there are going to be some breath- 
taking developments in the next twenty years, 
which will amaze even those of us who are ex- 
pecting to be surprised. Science has thrown us 
into a sea of delightful vet fearful uncertainty. 
Certain men will profit by the situation, whom 
we would not expect to profit, and other men 
will lose out, whom we would not expect to 
lose out. 


Now that fertilizer is coming to be used so 
much more extensively in Iowa, the prob- 
lem which presents itself is how to distribute 
fertilizer with less labor. Most of the people 
who have used fertilizer heretofore have farmed 
rather small acreages. Many Iowa farmers feel, 
therefore, that neither the fertilizer companies 
nor the machinery people have put sufficient 
thought on the problem of distributing ferti- 
lizer with the least labor possible. One Iowa 
farmer has suggested that the fertilizer com- 
panies see if they can’t work out a process of 
putting up a fertilizer in very coarse granular 
form, with the granules about the size of small 
grains of wheat. He thinks that such fertilizer 
could readily be distributed by the ordinary 
endgate feeder. In his observation, the diffi- 
culties in application are with fertilizer which 
contains too much floury material, which blows 
in the ordinary wind. This man makes the fur- 
ther point that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of tenants who might use fertilizer if 
they could use the endgate seeders which they 
already have for their oats. Of course, there 
may be nothing in this idea, but it would seem 
worth while for the fertilizer folks to think 
about the idea of a coarse granular fertilizer, 
and the machinery folks to consider how the 
endgate seeder might be modified to meet the 
double requirement of seeding ‘oats and spread- 
ing fertilizer. H. A. WALLACE. 





Our Heavenly Father is watching for us when we 
stray. .. The Father in heaven welcomes even the 
wilful and deliberate sinner, when he comes to him- 
self and repents and seeks to lead a new life, and 
restores him to his rightful place among the sons of 
God—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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On the Hoof, On the Hook, On the Block 


Hog Grading Experiment Shows Need of Further Tests for Developement of Standards 


the hoof or in the carcass whereby the 

producer of animals having a high per 
cent of valuable cuts will be paid according to 
what he produces ? 

R. T. Dunlselburg and E. A. Koehler, of 
Floyd county, recently sold twenty-seven head 
of hogs to the Hormel Packing Company of 
Austin, Minnesota, on carcass grade. The hogs 
were paid for on a live weight basis, but the 
price was determined by what the carcasses 
indicated they would yield when they came out 
of the cooler. 

It is realized by many that the best means 
to supply the market with hogs 


Ci: a system of grading hogs be devised on 


By Guy Bush 


by each individual. After the hogs were 
killed and cooled, the careasses were re- 
graded and the valuation placed upon the ear- 
cass. As a final check on these operations, the 
carcass was then put up and its actual value 
found as shown in the accompanying table. 
Grading of the animals on hoof in regard to 
finish proved to be only 50 per cent accurate 
for the positions of fourteen of the twenty- 
seven were changed when graded on the hooks. 
Personal estimates of the cut-out value of the 


_ hogs erred as much as $1.84 per hundredweight. 


When it was found that the carcass grading 
had not proved more accurate it was suggested 
that dressing percentage might prove eye, 
more accurate than either yard or careass grad. 
ing. However, judging the carcass value from 
dressing percentage was not accurate either {op 
there was little relation between the two fig. 
ures. The hogs dressing 70 per cent in the 169 
to 175 pound class varied 27 cents per hundred. 
weight. Four in the 175 to 200 class cut ou 
according to dressing percentage, but two 
others having the highest dressing percentage 
cut out about an average of the first four. ° 

Three hogs weighing from. 200 to 213, and 

dressing 70 per cent, cut out $11.11. 




















having a lower per cent of fat and son Fe 
a high per cent of more valuable difference of 29 cents per hundred. 
cuts is he offer a premium for that WHAT A HOG LOOKS LIKE TO A PACKER weight. Possibly this is as close as 
kind of a hog and penalize the pro- Can hogs be graded on foot well enough so that the grade will we will ever be able to determine 
ducer who is sending ‘‘wasty’’ in- correspond closely to the actual cut out value? Can they be graded the cut out value of a hog either on 
dividuals to the market. more accurately on the hoof? These were the questions that the the hoof or on the hook. It is ap. 
Jay C. Hormel, who has given test last week at Austin, Minnesota, tried to answer. The accom- parent that if the dressing percen- 
considerable attention to the wide panying article tells the results. tage basis is used, a different price 
spread in the yield among animals Below is the packer’s report on one of the hogs., 226-pound live must be put on each class of hogs’ 
of the same weight, made it pos- weight. Notice the cuts that put value in the carcass. in ten pound breaks. Among the 
sible for the Hormel Packing Com- Seveuieet Guilite teaed twenty-seven head, which weighed 
pany to purchase this group of Weight of CutsPer Price Per Value Per from 153 to 253 pounds, eight 
hogs as a test lot. Cuts Live Cwt. Pound. Live Cwt. dressed 70 per cent with a varia- 
Professor E. F. Ferrin of the Regular Hams, 16-18 pounds.... 548 oz. 15.154 214 $ 3.2202 tion of 52 cents per hundredweight 
University of Minnesota, Professor a mn ee — em — Mr 94 — in value, and several of these with 
M. D. Helser of lowa State college, <n ated soars Fei cana eee = pt 2034 chur high dressing percentage were less 
Iowa, the owners of the hogs, Coun- hebtion anaabe 4.674 18% 9822 valuable than those well down the 
tv Agent, Harold Anway, of Jow!l Butts ............ 3.844 7% .3027 line. 
Charles City, H. Thompson, Iowa Spare Ribs ............. ; 1.659 H% -1887 The cut value of the hogs ran 
State college, Knute Espe, seere- Neck Bones ........... 719 33% 0243 from $10.63 to $11.84 per hundred- 
: . ‘ . aa a Front Feet .............. .664 2% .0191 ae i - 
tary, lowa Fed. ( o-operative Ship- Regular Trim .... 1.327 103% "1377 weight. The percentage of hams, 
pers, followed this group of hogs Pig Tails ............ 111 83, 0093 loins, and bellies in those cutting 
from the sorting aisle to the ecut- Clear Plates ........ 2.682 834 .2313 out below $11 was about 36 per 
ting floor. They were tattooed Hind Feet ........... — bin -0090 cent. Those cutting out above $11 
which made it easy to identify the oar a Pee psa a. pn had 37% per cent of these high 
animals. ONS AOE BEETS 60 1.660 9.825 1631 price cuts, which indicates that 
The hogs were graded on the —— —_——— hams, loins and bacon are deter- 
hoof and the individual weight 2499 oz. 69.109% $10.9188 mining factors in the cut out value 
taken. A yield guess was placed of hogs. 


“Every Day Is Execution Day in Canton” 


Derelicts of the Seven Seas in Hongkong—Putting Down Banditing 


world, in that it is different from any 

other place in the world. There is no 
place like Hongkong, just as there is no place 
like Caleutta, Paris, or Lincoln, Nebraska. 

To Jim and me, it was just a junction or 
transfer point that we had to visit in order to 
get a fresh start to go somewhere else, but be- 
tween changes of ships in this great seaport of 
the Orient.we proposed to see as much of it as 
possible, 

Jim himself was unsteady and pepless from 
his attack of malaria, that had hit him in the 
jungles of Siam, and which eventually caused 
him months of very serious illness, so he re- 
mained in the hotel most of the time we were in 
Honekong. But even from one’s hotel window 
in such a place as that, one can see and feel 
things all about him that are as representative 
of Hongkong as they are foreign to things at 
home. 

Come to dinner with Jim and me in the King 
Edward VII Hotel, and wateh things as we 
dine. I would take you to dinner in the Hong- 
kong Hotel, two or three blocks away, except 
that prices there are just about twice as high 
as in the King Edward VII. 

A China boy takes our cork hat at the din- 
ing-room door, or our umbrella and raincoat, as 
was the case most of the time we were in Hong- 
kong, and the waiters stand at attention while 
we proceed to a table as near as possible to both 
an electric fan and a window. 

We don’t have to order anything; it all just 
comes like other blessings ; first, tray after tray 
of interesting hors-d’oeuvre, which, complex 


} I ONGKONG is like any other place in the 


By Francis A. Flood 


and varied as they are here in America, are ever- 


so much more bizarre and utterly nameless in a 
place like Hongkong. These appetizers are real- 
ly representative of the whole situation, because 
here we are, a table of Americans, in a hotel in 
the English colony of Hongkong, which has 
been Chinese for centuries, eating a meal that 
must satisfy sailors and travelers from every 
country on the globe. 


Great American Desserts No Good 

Fortunately, a steak is a steak the world 
round, and a potato boiled by a Chinese cook 
in an English pot comes thru the process in 
much the same condition as tho boiled over our 
own gas stove at home. But the two great Amer- 
ican desserts, ice cream and pie, are a different 
thing. Neither is common, and neither is good 
in any country except the United States of 
America. 

Outside our window, a barefooted yellow boy 
stands a moment until he is sure we have no- 
ticed his expectant attitude. Then he up-ends 
himself and stands upon his hands, his shirt 
flopping down around his head, and exposing a 
set of ribs that seem to be covered with only 
thin yellow skin and very little flesh. His 
straight black hair hangs down to the sidewalk, 
and we can see that the bottoms of his feet are 
ealloused thick and white. 

He springs back upon his feet, jerks his hair 
back over his head and holds out a hand to 
catch the copper coins we throw down for his 
smiles. Then he does a series of cartwheels as 


an encore, but we pretend to ignore him, and 
he flip-flops on to the next window. 

A ’ricksha dashes up to the hotel door, the 
nimble coolie leans back to check the light and 
nervous vehicle, and puts one foot on the shaft 
on the ground while his passenger alights. The 
passenger is our friend, the Norwegian sea cap- 
tain, on whose ship we had traveled from Bang- 
kok, Siam, to Hongkong, and who had agreed to 
meet us at the hotel a half-hour before. He 
haggles a moment with the ’ricksha coolie, pays 
him, and then orders back two or three clean 
and polite old women who step forward to offer 
him the latest edition of the Hongkong daily 
paper, 

A dozen other ’rickshas, with their stocky, 
sweating, little yellow men, are waiting in 4 
’ricksha ‘‘stand’’ near the ‘hotel entrance. A 
gigantic Sikh policeman, in his snappy un 
form, stands guard in the middle of the inter- 
section, directing traffic like a London bobby 
and growling at the jay-walkers, just as police 
men do the world over. These tall, dark giants 
from India’s north have made a great name for 
themselves as the policemen of Hongkong, and 
their big, gay turbans wound upon their heads 
add as much to the cosmopolitan luster of that 
Oriental melting pot as they seem to add to the 
height of the proud and strutting Sikh himself. 
Some of them are bearded, all are enormously 
tall, and these dark, straight giants, in their 
turbans and uniforms, logically appear to be 
just the kind to order the shuffling little yellow 
men about the streets. 

As we bow Captain J—— to a seat at our 
table in the dining- (Coneluded on page 15 


$11.23 and $11.40 respectively, a 
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zona with me?’’ I was asked on one 
»f those fine September mornings last 
Fall, by an old friend of mine who had been 
iving in the eastern states. 
“Fine trip,’’ I replied. ‘‘ When you going ?”’ 
“In a couple of days,’’ he said. ‘‘ Better go 
long.’ 
t ont Now. most vacation trips are planned in ad- 
france. and since I had done no planning, my 
US 3. Secithiiis eceiaedl enn el aichicee Midek 
ntage ricnd s invitation seemed sort of reckiess, ere 
ge was wanting me to embark on a tour of the 
uihwest, and wasn’t even allowing me time 
)get my laundry ready. But he assured me 
: wasnt necessary to plan the trip. 
“Nowadays,’’ he went on, ‘‘you-ean get all 
he things you need en route, and it’s only a 
taunt of a week, anyway. Better think it over.”’ 
The upshot was that two days later I was 
eady. Three of us were making the trip, and 
reen. 42a roadster, Because there was limited space 
priee #2 the car, we decided not to take much with 
hogs f's and to those of you who feel it’s necessary 
y the o pack a trunk and several suitcases on such a 
che POU let me say I found out it isn t at all. In 
oicht fact, having no baggage to speak of relieved us 
aria. from anxiety on that account. Our trip was 
sieht put like a vacation ought to be—no worry over 
what we had to wear and no hunting for camp 


with FF. 
, ogg ites or places to cook meals. 


1 the 


‘H OW would you like to drive out to Ari- 


and 
11.11, 
lv, a 
lred- 
Sse as 
‘mine 
er On 
S ap- 


ROBABLY you will say right here to your- 
self, ‘‘Well, I ean’t afford hotels,’’ but 
really that isn’t as big an item as you might 
The average tourist camp charges vou 
pround a dollar a night, and for a large part of 
b trip nowadays it’s mighty hard to find camp- 
ng accommodations outside of such places. 
hen, considering the comfort of a bath after 
} day's ride in the dust, and the time saved by 
hot having to stop early and pitch camp, it’s 
basy to see the hotel route is economical. When 
teomes to meals, well, one just has to eat, and 
f you do your own cooking, the wastage of food 
rou can not keep is a big item. I have tried 
9 Poth, and like to camp, too, but I feel I am 
noney ahead letting someone else worry about 
iy sleeping quarters and meals. 

We left Des Moines bright and early one 
orning, headed for the west. We had no 
ans as to how far we would go. We had no 
aps. I had been over the road from west 
and fo east about fifteen years ago, so was dubbed 
he pilot. When anyone asked where we were 
the Boine, I answered, ‘‘Denver and west!’ 
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By W. E. Drips 


over the day before except the fact that Omaha 
was crowded. Al Smith was in town, and many 
loyal enthusiasts were present to block traffie 
and ‘‘hoorah’’ for him. 

Our second day was more interesting. We 
went thru’ Kearney, a former site of an impor- 
tant fort in the Indian war days. A normal 
school was passed, and the highway led west 
thru a line of fine elm trees. Whoever planted 
them in bygone days had an eye for beauty, 
even if he was unaware that motorists would 
welcome the shady lane years later. 


NORTH PLATTE was our next stop. It was 
4 ; ; 

noon, and we decided to eat. Just as we 
came into town, we passed the air mail landing 
field. North Platte is an important stop for 
that new mode of transportation, and the field 
was a dandy. North Platte has other fame. 
Nearby is the ranch of Buffalo Bill, and we 
took the trouble to detour to see it. A good- 
looking set of farm buildings met our inspect- 
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Above, Roosevelt 
Dam. 


Left, Indian Village in 


New Mexico. 


Below, Museum at 
Santa Fe. 


Two Handkerchiefs and an Extra Shirt 


You Can Start Off On a Motor Trip These Days Without Special Preparation 


ing eye. All around this country, one sees plen- 
ty of evidences of the alfalfa industry. 

In the afternoon, we came into eastern Colo- 
rado, and soon the sugar beet industry was evi- 
dent. A typical western rainstorm came up. 
We ran into it suddenly, and in an open ear 
one feels the foree of such a beating rain. I did, 
and altho I wiggled a raincoat out of the ear’s 
back compartment, by the time I got it adjust- 
ed, the storm had ceased. Tumble-weeds, how- 
ever, showed us that western wind ean blow 
That night we landed in Sterling, Colorado, and 
again there Was a nice hotel and eood food 
awaiting. 

The next day we had our so-called worst day. 
It was raining when we started for Denver, but 
roads were good, everyone declared. We had 
left the main Lincoln highway, and were on the 
Denver cut-off. What was worse, it was chilly; 
Rocky mountain influence, we agreed. Then we 
had a puncture, our only one, in faet, for the 
trip. How the wind blew, and how wet was the 
rain while we changed tires! But it was soon 
fixed. We were off again, and shortly picked 
up pavement and arrived in Denver at a bit 
after noon. The ear needed greasing. We need- 
ed postage stamps to mail postcards; we were 
real tourists by that time; so we loafed a while 
in the capital city. 


HEN we made a mistake. Instead of stop- 

ping over in the center of the tourist dis- 
trict and taking in sights which all three of us 
had previously seen, we pushed on. Colorado 
Springs was next. A paved road took us down 
the valley, and toward evening the sun broke 
thru and we had a lot of fun guessing what 
mountain peak was which. Since there were 
lots of peaks, and three of us, a good argument 
ensued, and I still do not remember how we 
decided. But they were pretty, snow-capped, 
with halos of clouds here and there. 

Colorado Springs, the haven for eastern folks 
who want mountain scenery close to town, 
should have been our stopping place. But being 
the kind of tourists who try to see everything 
the same day, we pushed on to Pueblo. That 
was the mistake. We got there all right, altho 
the road, which was being paved, wasn’t so 
cood ; but a state fair was in progress, and when 
we went to the town’s leading hotel, they 
laughed at us. The result was, all three of us 
landed for the night in one room over a gro- 
cery store on Main street, and it wasn’t exactly 
conducive to slumbering. Pueblo is one town 
that still has street ears—and what gongs they 
have! The ears run until midnight, and then 
begin again at five in the morning. We got 
even next day, our fourth out, by passing up 
their state fair. 

At Pueblo, we picked up the old Santa Fe 
trail, the highway leading west from Kansas 
City, and the one over which the “‘pony ex- 
press’’ and many a pioneer traveled. How dif- 
ferent today, with automobiles whizzing by, 
and no thought of an Indian lurking in the 
brush! Soon we wound along over a good road, 
paved here and there, (Coneluded on page 13) 
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It’s surprising how well roads are marked 
for @2 this day and age. We started out for Omaha 
and gd arrived without incident. Then we left 
ads #°"2 on the Lincoln highway, and headed to- 
hat Ftd Lincoln, Nebraska. But before we got 
the #Lcre. we hit a road leading to Fremont. It was 
elf, Petter, a filling station attendant told us, so we 
isly 0k it. Night found us in Grand Island, Ne- 
ir@raska, in plenty of time for dinner. We hit 
good hotel there and made it the end of our 
Irst day’s trip. 

Now that we were on the highway again, we 
st kept on going west. Gasoline stations 
anded us maps, and we handed them cash 
r supplies. There had been nothing to worry 
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Plowing With a Harrow 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with much interest your 
comment in a recent number of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer upon the subject of pre- 
paring land for planting with a disk 
harrow, as this is something which I 
have been practicing for more than 
fifteen years. 

I] have now been using tractors for 
twelve vears, and prior to that I pre- 
pared land with ordinary disk harrows 


somewhat strengthened and rebuilt 


after plans of my own. 

In my experience, even a_ horse 
drawn disk harrow, by weighting it 
heavily and attaching two teams, 


would prepare land faster, better and 
more cheaply, than plowing as ordi- 
narily done. 

When tractors came, the advantages 
were greatly in- 
power 


of the disk harrow 


creased, since they possessed 
enough to pull a heavier implement. 


But until quite recently there was one 


very great difficulty, to-wit: Disk 
harrows were made for. pulverizing 
land which had heen — previously 


plowed and not for breaking unplowed 
land, and consequently they were not 
enough to stand up to 
the work of “plowing” unbroken land. 
And so, inevitably, when heavily 
weighted and drawn by adequate 
power, there was heavy breakage of 


strong 


‘made 


parts. 

This breakage I quite largely over- 
came by purchasing the heaviest and 
harrows which the 


staunchest disk 


market afforded, and then having 
them strengthened and reinforced 
after plans of my own by local ma- 


chinists. In this manner I succeeded 
in providing myself with tools which 


did good work, but “plowing” with 
tools which were built to “harrow” 
was never entirely satisfactory he 


1 te 
Narrows 


made 
as heavy and staunch 


cause even the best 
were not nearly 
as they should be for the work re- 
quired. 

However, these reinforced harrows 
fo cause my trac- 
then 


satisfaction, there came 


worked well enoug! 


tor plows to be discarded, and 


to my great 

upon the market a “disk harrow,” 
built for “plowing,” of which I now 
have two This new implement is 


not to be confused with the disk 


“stubble turner” in which all the disks 
consists of 


cut. in one direction. — It 


four ganes of four twenty-four-inch 
disks each—-sixteen disks in all—eight 
of which cut “in” and eight of whieh 


eut “or 


The assembled implement weighs 


right at a= ton, There are weight 
boxes to be used if desire ad, and the 
pitch of the disks is regulated by 
cranks, of which there are two. This 
sized plow cuts a strip six feet wide. 


Implements of larger size can be had 
if desired, but the size mentioned is as 

a 15-30 tractor will handle 
to advantage. 

We have just finished the prepara- 
tion of some 400 land for 
cotton and corn with these tools, while 
the regular tractor plows have re- 
mained unused, 

A 15-30 tractor will pull one of these 
tools, cutting six feet wide, at a speed 
of three miles per hour. Behind each 
plow we attach a float made out of 
four pieces of 2x8 piank six feet long, 
lapped at the edges. 

The disk harrow—or rather “plow” 

leaves the ground level, since the 
front set of disks throws the land out, 
and the rear set throws it in, and the 
float smooths it nicely. 

On loose fallow ground, once over 
makes a good seed bed for many pur- 
poses, and almost anywhere twice over 
makes all the seed bed desired for 
anything. Stubble, cornstalks, etc. 
are completely turned under. 


large as a 


acres of 


Mold board plows are not. adapted 
to our soils (rather heavy clay loam) 
disk plows are with 
tractors. A three disk plow—the size 
adapted to a 15-30 tractor—will turn 
a strip about thirty inches wide, and 
after being thus plowed it must be 
gone over at least. twice with a disk 
harrow (or some other implement) 
in order to properly prepare a seed 
bed. 

secause of the narrower strip which 
it cuts, the time and fuel required 
to plow a given field is somewhat 
than that required to disk it 
twice, whence it follows that if land 
which is plowed must. be also twice 
disked, the cost of seed bed prepara- 
tion is doubled over what it is where 
the seed bed is made by twice disking 
without the plowing. 

And if so “Why Plow?” 

The Illinois experiment station gives 
interesting information 


and only used 


more 


us some very 
upon the subject of the depth to which 
it pays to plow, their finding being 
that only in very exceptional instances 
will the turning of land to a depth of 
seven inches pay for the 

involved, and with the 


more than 
extra labor 
implements mentioned there is no dif- 
ficulty 


depth, and more 


uring seed beds of that 
if desired. 


In se 


more do farmers have to depend upon 
the uncertainty of unknown laborers 
coming thru the country to husk corn. 
Husking by hand is still done to a 
considerable extent, but the mechan- 
ical corn husker is replacing hand 
husking. It is rapid and permits a 
larger acreage of corn to be handled 
and, what pleases the farmer most, it 
gets the corn out before the snow 
comes. However, if corn is blown 
down it is still more profitable to husk 
by hand in fields that are not fenced 
hog tight. If the corn is standing well 
and cattle and hogs can be turned into 
the fields after using the mechanical 
husker, many farmers have found it to 
be desirable. 
Cc. R. BOWERS. 
Pocahontas County, Iowa. 


Sweet Clover Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For some time I have been practic: 
ing the policy of sowing sweet clover 
in all the oat fields on our Nebraska 
farm. I have, however, always plowed 
it up in the spring and planted the 
field to corn. I realize that we do not 
get the full benefit of the sweet clo- 


ver, but fear to pasture with either 




















ONE PLACE TO STACK STRAW 
a well-built straw shed made from posts and poles. 
} shed fa hes warm winter shelter for all kinds of livestock 
| found straw sheds better for hogs than poorly ventilated hog-houses. 


Such a 


Many have 











Il have written vou somewhat at 
lengt this subject. and my only 
justiiication for so doing is the in- 
Vitation hich you extended to your 
readers, and a hope that the discus- 
sion vou have inaugurated m result 
eventually in many farmers reaping 


the benefits which are to be had trom 
“harrow.” 


B. A. CASE. 


“plowing” with a 
Alabama. 


’ ° ‘ 

Changing Corn Acreage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A generation ago forty or fifty acres 
of corn was considered the standard 
amount that one farmer could raise. 
With a single-row walking cultivator 
the farmer had to get up early and 
work late in order to care for fifty 
acres. Now in the level corn lands of 
northwestern Iowa quite a number of 
farmers raise from 200 to 235 acres of 
corn. The four-row planter pulled by 
a light, speedy tractor, enables one 
man to plant fifty acres of corn per 
day. In less than a week a crop of 
more than 200 acres is planted. Two- 
row and four-row cultivators have les- 
sened the problem of cultivating. Of 
course, all the corn is check-rowed 
and plowed both ways. Harvesting is 
not the problem it used to be. No 


cattle or sheep. fearing that the loss 
from bloat will be too heavy. 

Would like to get the experience of 
others in this line. Our land is in 
300one county, Nebraska. We handle 
a good many cattle, including cows 
and calves, and also raise and feed 
lambs. 

Why not substitute barley for part 
of the oats land? It. gives better feed 
for lambs and hogs and more pounds 
of it. J. M. BARNES. 

Cook County, Ilinois. 





Sweet Clover in lowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have a man in this county who 
is planting sweet clover in his corn in 
the fall and is using it for pasture the 
next year. Last year he seeded by 
hand and dragged the seed in with a 
single horse and an old planter wheel. 
He has six acres in the plot and it hag 
night fed twenty-four head of cows 
and six head of sows all the time, so 
far this spring. It seems to me that 
it is quite a saving in time and means 
an almost sure pasture. I believe this 
would be a good practice to advocate 
in the state. 

S. N. McKINSEY. 

Jackson County, Iowa. 





. 
Alfalfa in Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice you call for letters giving 
our experience with sowing alfalfa and 
sweet clover in corn in July. 

I never tried it with sweet clover ag 
yet, but my experience with sowing 
alfalfa in this way extends back over 
thirty years; under the proper condi. 
tions results have been very gratify- 
ing. Over thirty years ago it hap 
pened that I had plowed up a hog 
pasture and planted it to corn and 
being anxious to get it into alfalfa as 
soon as possible I sowed alfalfa seed 
at the rate of ten pounds per acre 
éarly in July, and then cultivated both 
ways right away. The alfalfa madea 
growth of about six inches that year 
and the stand was all that could be 
desired. I was so well pleased with 
the results that a few vears later | 
tried it with another field. That sea- 
son was quite wet and there were 
spots that became grassy and the 
young alfalfa was smothered. The fol- 
lowing June, I plowed up those spots 
and reseeded. This too was a very 
wet. season. My patching succeeded 
and the following year found this field 
all a good stand. 

In 1910 I wanted alfalfa started in 
another field. The season was ideal; 
plenty of moisture, but not enough to 
be harmful. I was anxious to leave 
the ground as smooth as possible. | 
cultivated both ways, then sowed my 
alfalfa by means of an old shoe drill, 
when the corn was about waist high. 
This field was an unqualified success. 
I have since had a couple of failures 
as well as several successes. 

Two times grasshoppers kept the 
young plants eaten to the ground un- 
til they died; one season or possibly 
two the fall was so dry that the alfalfa 
failed to catch. Once the grasshoppers 
killed a strip about fifteen feet wideg 
all around the fields, but the rest wasfr ~ 
all that could be desired. 

These are my conclusions 
from these experiences: 
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1. The field must be reasonably 
clean for alfalfa and must have sun 
light. 





2. Don’t attempt sowing alfalfa in 
corn unless there is sufficient. moist- 
ure, 

3. If grasshoppers are very numer 
ous prospects are not good. 

4. The old cornstalks can best be 
removed along with the first crop of 
alfalfa. 

5. Ten pounds per acre is all that is 
required, and in fact generally makes 
really too thick a stand. The plants 
are hardier if allowed room to develop 
properly. 

I want to add that the surest. way 
to start alfalfa is by sowing on sum: 
mer fallow after the same has beet 
properly packed, provided there is suf 
ficient moisture. If there is not, ! 
would just wait until it rains. 

My shoe drill was originally eight 
and one-half feet. I reduced it. to seven 6 
and one-half feet. 

H. E. HERBRANDSON. ce 

South Dakota. hy 

















Hardest in Sixty Years 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In nearly sixty years experience 
raising corn I think this is the haré 
est spring to get the crop in satisfac 
torily or even in fair condition that | 
ever saw. 

I have little faith in any farm re 
lief proposed in the last six years— 
little in equalization—none in debet 
ture—some in present plan, but no 
much. I hope that things will se 
better. I think Hoover is trying his 
level best to aid agriculture. 

T. B. RANKIN. 

Atchinson County, Missouri. 
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UST as a lusty cornstalk in mid-July shows a steady 
J growth day after day, and week after week, so has the 

subscription list of Wallaces’ Farmer shown a con- 
tinuous and healthy gain year after year. 

In ten years our total paid subscriptions have almost 
exactly doubled, and now Wallaces’ Farmer goes into more 
than 131,000 farm homes each week. This number is 
steadily increasing. More farm folks are constantly find- 
ing out that Wallaces’ Farmer is a good investment be- 
cause it helps them in their business. 
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‘CESS 


To our readers, many of whom have had a vital part in 
the growth of Wallaces’ Farmer, we express our apprecia- 
tion, both for their own subscriptions and for indorsing to 
their friends the work we are striving to do. 

For the future, it is hardly necessary to say that, as in 
the past, we will give our readers each week the best farm 
paper we know how to make. Neither time nor effort will 
be spared by Wallaces’ Farmer to help perfect 
and maintain in this corn belt the finest type 





Total Net Paid 
Circulation June, 1929 
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HIS CHART SHOWS NET PAID CIRCULATION OF WALLACES’ FARMER FROM JUNE 1919 TO JUNE 1929 
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Board Meets July 15 


Washington Opinion Approves Selections 


\ JASHINGTON, D. C.—Out of the 

maze of uncertainty and skeptic- 
ism surrounding the creation of the 
federal farm board has arisen a feel- 
ing of confidence in the members of 
the board who have been selected by 


President Hoover. This statement. is 
based on general comment heard in 
Washington; just what the farmers 


themselves may be thinking is not 
ascertainable from this political para- 
pet. 

If a lowly pun may be pardoned, cer- 
tainly the board has a Legge to stand 
on. The selection of the Scoteh presi- 
dent of the International Harvester 
Company to be chairman is regarded 
as a master stroke on President Hoo- 
ver’s part, tho there are those who 
wonder whether any man or group of 
men functioning on the board can do 
for agriculture what is generally de- 
manded—the raising of prices to a 
reasonably profitable level. They may 
be able to stabilize prices, but can 
they raise them with the legal me- 
chanicism provided by congress? That 
question can be answered only by the 
future. 

The board, with such members as 
have been appointed, has been called 
by President Hoover to meet for the 
first time on July 15. As this is writ- 
ten, seven of the nine board members 
are known: Alexander Legge, ap- 
pointed as head of the board for one 
year during the organization period; 
James C. Stone of Lexington, Ky., rep- 
resenting the tobacco growers, who is 
vice chairman and will succeed Legge 
after one year; C. B. Denman of Farm- 
Mo., president of the National 
Livestock Producers Commission Asso- 
ciation, to represent livestock raisers; 
Carl Williams of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
editor of the Oklahoma Farmer, to rep- 


ington, 


resent cotton planters; Charles C. 
Teague of Santa Paula, Calif., to rep- 
resent fruit growers, and Arthur M. 


Hyde, secretary of agriculture, who is 
an ex-officio member. 

Chairman Legge, characterized as a 
man not has had 
but little to say in public on the farm 
problem during but he 
is Known to have been sympathetic to 
the underlying cbjective of the Me- 
NaryHaugen movement. He happens 
personal friend of 
for four years 
ht for the equaliza- 

During the war 


of deeds, words, 


recent years, 


to be a_e close 
George N 
led the farmers’ fig 


tion-fee principle. 


Peek, who 


both served their country as members 

of the war industries board, tho their 

friendship began long before that. 
Born on -.a farm in Dane county, 


Wisconsin, in 1866, Legge today is a 
tall, broad shouldered and long legged 
man, of rugged complexion and clean 
shaven. He is 65, but his friends say 
he looks 450. It is generally known 
that he is relinquishing a _ position 
paving $100,000 a for one at $12,- 
000. He Nebraska in 1881, 
where he worked on a farm until 1891, 


veal 


moved to 


and then got a job with the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company as a col- 
lector In this capacity undoubtedly 


background of ex- 
N. Peek, who has 


same 


he gained the 


perience as George 


told this observer of times when, as 
coHector for an implement company 
working out of St. Paul, Minn., he 


went. out to @pllect bills from farmers, 
after noting their unhappy state, 
passed the time of day with 
and didn’t have the heart to 
ution the bills. 

climbed steadily in the em- 


and, 
simply 
them 

me 


] ro 
Lessee 
if 


ploy of the I. H. C., becoming assist- 
ant general sales manager in 1906, 
ceneral manager and vice president 


n 1913 and president. in 1922. In 1927 
he established in memory of his late 
wife the Katherine Legge Memorial, a 
fty-three acre farm, for the benefit 
* women employes of his company. 
’'s is located near Chicago, at Hins- 


Vice Chairman Stone, who after one 


year is to become chairman, according 
to President Hoover’s announcement 
when the appointment was made, was 
widely endorsed by farm organiza- 
tions and leaders, the name of Frank 
O. Lowden standing out among them. 
Stone was prominently identified with 
the McNary-Haugen movement, and 
testified before congressional commit- 
tees in favor of the bills. He is re- 
| garded as an outstanding authority on 
co-operate marketing, and is familiar 
with both successes and failures in 
| this field. As general manager of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative 
Association he has been face to face 
with the practical problems and there- 
fore brings to the board experience of 
inestimable value. 
| Another practical and well informed 
; man who knows the practical end of 
co-operative marketing is C. B. Den- 
| man, who as president of the Pro- 
| ducers and as an honest-to-goodness 
dirt farmer, brings to the board a 
voice backed by specific knowledge of 
actual farm conditions that should 
materially strengthen “the greatest 
commission ever created in behalf of 
any one industry,” as President Hoo- 
ver describes his project. 

Carl Williams has been faced with 
momentous controversial problems as 
a member of the board of mediation, 
created a few years ago under Presi- 
dent Coolidge to wrestle with demands 
of labor for higher wages on the one 
hand and denials of railway executives 
on the other. Williams was an out- 
spoken opponent of the MecNary- 
Haugen bills, but has been in favor of 
kind of legislative action that 
would improve farming conditions. He, 
too, has an expert knowledge of actual 
farm conditions. 

Charles C. Teague, of President's 
Hoover's home town in California, has 
been active in co-operative market- 
ing projects in his state for a number 
of vears, and is regarded as a leading 
authority on collective merchandising 
of fruit and vegetables. A long-time 
friend of the president, and an _ op- 
ponent of the equalization-fee  pro- 
gram, Teazue may be expected to func- 
tion in accord with the president’s 
wishes. Only with considerable reluct- 
ance did Teague accept a place, and 
then issued a statement that he would 
only one vear. In addition to 
his leadership in the co-operative mar- 
keting field in California, Teague is 
vice president of the California De- 
velopment and is presi- 


some 


serve 


Association, 
dent of the Farmers’ Legislative Com- 
mittee of his state. 

The only declination of membership 
on the board has been made by W. S. 
Moscrip of St. Paul, “Minn., secretary 
and treasurer of the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association. Moscrip’s re- 
fusal, which was made despite the 
strong personal plea of the president, 
is said to have been caused principally 
by his desire not to leave the care of 
a valuable herd of 400 pure-bred dairy 
cattle to The situation also 
was complicated by the fact that he 
had endorsed others for the place, and 
had served on a committee represent- 
ing the dairy industry which nomi- 
nated another for the seat he later 
was asked to fill. This leaves the 
dairymen vet to be represented, and as 
yet the president has appointed no 
one to represent the wheat growers. 

The time taken for careful selec- 
tion of board members has lessened 
the possibility of anything being done 
on this season’s crops. Most of the 
rest of the summer and early fall will 
be taken in rounding out the organ- 
ization and especially in the creation 
of stablization corporations for various 
farm crops. To date the president 
has not made known which bureaus or 
established divisions of the depart- 
ment of agriculture or other depart- 
ments will be taken over by the board. 
| Perhaps none will be drafted at pres- 


+} 
otuners. 
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SAFE Lubrication 


There is a tremendous dif. 
ference in oils. Out of the 
many you can buy, only a few 
assure SAFE Lubrication. One 
of the few is Northland—SAFE 
because it has the full lubri- 
cating power of pure Pennsy!- 
vania crude—SAFE because 















the method and thoroughness 
of refining make Northland 
superior even among Pennsy]. 
vania oils. 

Use Northland regularly, to 
be sure that your motor al- 
ways gets the full protection 
of SAFE Lubrication. 











Compared to the 
drivers who think 
any oil will do, the 
men who take pains 
toget Northland may 
pay a little more per 
gallon for their oil. 
But they pay a lot 
less per year, for 
with Northland they 
not only get more 
miles from the oil, 
but they also get 
SAFE Lubrication, 
which saves far 
more than it costs. 

































ent, but the law itself permits the 
president to assign any bureau to the 
board. Much of the service required 
by the board would be available in the 
bureau of agricultural economics of 
the department of agriculture, but 
there is opposition to a transfer of its 
affiliation. It wishes to remain as a 
fact-finding body, and does not wish 
to become directly entangled in con- 
troversies which are expected to face 
the board the minute it begins operat- 
ing. 

In the meantime the senate finance 
committee is holding hearings on the 
house tariff bill, and insurgent repub- 
licans have delegated themselves cer- 
tain tariff lessons to be learned by 
heart so they can recite at will when 
the bill comes up on the floor of the 
senate. Despite the one-vote margin 
defeat of Senator Borah’s resolution 
specifying that the tariff revision 
should be confined only to agricultural 
products and related commodities, the 
senate finance committee, especially 
Chairman Smoot, is proceeding with 
a fairly general revision in prospect. 





Feeding Oats and Barley 
to Pigs 
(Continued from page 3) 
are depending upon barley as a grain 
ration for our hogs until the 1929 corn 
crop is available. 

Under most satisfactory conditions 
barley fed ground or rolled has shown 
up to be worth as much as 90 per cent 
the value of corn grain, pound for 
pound. Under less ideal conditions 
the barley has proved to be worth not 
more than 70 per cent the value of 
corn grain. The quality of the barley 
and the method of feeding determines 
how near it comes to corn as an effi- 
cient fattening grain. 

Ground barley is not as palatable as 











corn and the barley fed pig will often 
over eat, economically speaking, on a 
supplemental feed providing it is self- 
fed alongside of barley. Our experi- 
ence has indicated that the supple- 
mental feed should be hand fed when 
barley is the grain. The amount of 
supplemental feed to provide daily 
per pig will depend upon the kind of 
protein feeds used and the kind of 
forage furnished. The most economical 
amount. for growing and fattening pigs 
on good green forage seems to vary 
from around one-fourth to one-third 
pound daily when meat meal tankage, 
the 60 per cent protein kind, is used 
to as much as four-fifths of a pound 
when some of our protein feeds of 
lower protein content are used. 

It is always a more economical prac- 
tice to hand feed a limited amount of 
supplemental feed when the grain ra- 


tion of growing pigs is limited. How-' 


ever, when the grains, other than bar- 
ley, are self-fed the pigs will as a rule 
economically do their own balancing 
providing the right kind of a supple 
mental feed is kept before them in a 
self-feeder. 

A few people who feed barley or 
oats have been led astray by the fact 
that these grains contain more pro- 
tein than does corn grain. Conse 
quently they have not supplemented 
these grains with a protein supple 
ment. Barley and oats do contain 
slightly more protein than. corn grain 
but they, like corn, do not make an 
adequate ration and for profitable hog 
production they, like corn. must be 
supplemented with the essential pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins. 

In practice we find that the su- 
perior supplements, from the protein 
vitamin and mineral standpoints 
which are effective in balancing the 
corn ration are likewise efficient in 
making up the deficiencies of our 
oats and barley. 
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Young Folks’ Activities 


Four-H Clubs, Vocational “Ags” and Scouts 


DWIN HENDERSON of Atlantic, 

Iowa, began his agriculture work 
seven years ago as a Four-H club mem- 
per. For the past three years he has 
peen enrolled as a vocational agricul- 
tural student in the local high school. 

As a calf club member Edwin has 
shown four grand champions at the 
Cass county fair and has won two 
a seventh and an eighth 
He now owns 


seconds, 
place at the state fair. 


two granddaughters of Earl Marshall, | 


pred to calve this summer. 

For his agricultural projects Edwin 
has been building up a herd of pure- 
pred Poland Chinas. This year he is 
working with corn as an additional 
project, and has planted ten acres with 
treated Reid’s Yellow Dent seed. An 
application of 2-12-2 fertilizer has been 
applied to the land. 

In spite of the fact that Edwin has 
peen helping his sister to go thru col- 
lege he has a bank account of over 
$300 which he expects to use along 
with his ensuing farm income to put 
himself thru college upon his gradua- 
tion from high school next spring, 





Eighty-nine strong healthy pigs 
weaned from nine Poland China sows 
is the record of Edwin Polka, agricul- 
tural student at the Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
High school this year. 

Edwin took a pure-bred Poland 
China gilt for his project when he 
enrolled in vocational agriculture four 
years ago. He has built up a herd 
from this small start, which is one of 
the finest in the community. 

By proper feeding, breeding, and 
sanitation, Edwin netted $834 from his 
pork enterprise last year. Practically 
all his stock was sold for breeding 
purposes and the demand far exceeded 
his supply. This year Edwin plans to 
provide breeding stock for a much 
larger number of farmers. 

The pigs are running on fine clover 
pasture and are receiving corn, hand 
fed, and a supplement, self fed. These 
feeds together with the _ excellent 
foundation stock should provide fine 
growthy pigs for next fall’s market. 

Last year Edwin showed his Polands 
at the Poweshiek County club fair and 
took all the ribbons in the Poland 
classes. This year he plans on show- 
ing at the state fair. 


The questions are often asked by 
boys and some times by parents and 
Seout leaders: Just what does a Boy 
Scout of.the Lone Scout division get 
for his annual membership fee of 50 
cents? and how can a boy become a 
Lone Scout? We submit the following 
as answers to both questions: 

‘A Lone Scout, by filling out and 
signing the registration blank and 
transmitting 50 cents membership fee, 
gets the following benefits and serv- 
ice as a Boy Scout: 

“1. Membership in the greatest boy 
organization in the world; a Brother 
Seout to over 800,000 Scouts in our 
own country and over 3,000,000 thru- 
out the world. 

“2. The service of his local Boy 
Scout council and also the National 
Scout council. 

“3. An attractive membership certifi- 
Cate, 

“4, One year’s free subscription to 
The Lone Scout paper, issued monthly. 

“5. The privilege of earning and 
achieving all ranks, degrees, honors, 
titles and merit -badges as offered to 
any other Scout on the same basis of 
a Seout’s interesting program of ad- 
venture and achievement. 

“6. A chance to participate in all 
local, regional national events, special 
contests and Scout programs on the 
Same basis as do all other Scouts. 

“7. He has a chance under Scout au- 
thority to select his adult Scout friend, 





the best man in the community. The 
adult friend is responsible for the ad- 
vancement tests for the Lone Scout. 

If you live near a Boy Scout council 
office or within a council area, get in 
touch with the Scout executive at once 
and take steps to become a Scout. If 
you live outside of council territory, 
then you should send for application 
blanks and instructions at once thru 
Wallaces’ Farmer or direct to Boy 
Scouts of America, Department of 
Rural Scouting, 2 Park avenue, New 
York City. 





In the following letter, a club boy 
from Poweshiek County teHs about the 
Four-H boys conference at Ames. He 
writes: 

“Dear Four-H Club Members: 

“Five club boys and myself from the 
Poweshiek Progressive Baby Beef 
club enjoyed a fine three-day outing 
at the Four-H short course at Ames. 
All agreed that we had a good time 
and learned a lot. 

“T have had many arguments with 
Dad about dairying and so when we 
went to the dairying department, I re- 
solved to see who was right. The 
professor who is at the head of the 
dairying department gave us a fine 
talk. He told us that many people 
thought. dairying would run out of 
business. But there is not a surplus 
in dairy products. Many thousands 
of new industries are being founded 
using dairy products. He told us tho 
that two-thirds of the farmers are 
losing money by milking boarder 
cows. 

“Altho I had been to the agronomy 
farms once before, I looked forward 
to the trip this time with great inter- 
est. The professor who showed us 
thru the fields, was strict, but liked to 
answer questions. So I tried him out. 
The other club boys from our county 
said I was crazy because I asked him 
so many questions. But I said, ‘What 
did we come to the Four-H short 
course for if it was not to learn some- 
thing.” I am interested in soils be- 
cause I am a farm boy and want to 
find out how to keep up the soil and 
get the most from it. The four year 
rotation is the best. He recommended 
the use of plenty of lime and manure 
and showed us why from the different 
plots where they were experimenting. 

“When we were on our weed tour 
I was quite surprised at one of the 
things which happened. I always 
thought the professors at college knew 
everything. I asked the professor what 
the name of a weed was and to my 
surprise, he answered, ‘Boy, I’ll be 
truthful; I don’t know.’ A _ fellow 
can respect that kind of a man. 

“And now comes the Four-H club 
banquet held at Memorial hall. I am 
sure that every club boy looked for- 
ward to that great event. We had 
quite an elaborate dinner served in 
courses, and all but two of the boys 
made it without any mishaps. I was 
a little nervous, I’ll confess, with all 
those big fellows around. One of my 
pals and a member of our club, picked 
up his water glass right in the middle 
of dinner and the bottom fell out get- 
ting his dinner all wet. The lucky 
stiff! He got another dinner. He had 
eaten about half of the first one. 

“T enjoyed Mr. Flood’s talk so much 
I can hardly express my appreciation 
of it in words and I am sure all of 
the Four-H club boys will agree with 
me. I supposed that Mr. Flood would 
be all puffed up because of his trips 
and position, but he wasn’t. He was 
just a regular fellow. Of course, I 
can’t tell all about his talk, but I sure 
liked it, and I’d like to have him know 
how much I got from it. 

“Here’s hoping I can go to the short 
course again next year. It’s great to 
meet club members from other coun- 
ties. 

“DONALD J. TERABERRY.” 





The Thresher SENSATION 
of 1929 in Price and Quality 





NOTE 


Guaranteed against 
defective material 
as long as you use 
them... by a con- 
cern of unques- 
tioned financial re- 
sponsibility ... Ask 
your banker. 











Get a new, up-to-the-minute, 1929 Belle 
City Thresher at a price never before 
thought possible, with the Belle City qual- 
ity in every detail. You can’t match its 
value, size for size, in any other thresher. All 
steel, hot-riveted construction .... more 
Timken Bearings than any other thresher 
...Alemite-Zerk lubricated. A size for 
every tractor: 20x32, 22x40, 24x40, 28x48. 
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yout profits. Buy 


if paid when due. 


BELLE CITY 
RACINE 


FASTER, CLEANER 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 





’ Pick and husk corn an acre an hour 
instead of one ear at a time. 
a proved product. 
lore tractor-mounted Helle City Picker- 
Huskers in use than any other make. 
Adapted to all leading tractors. 
in tractor-mounted Corn Picker-Huskers. Re- 
markably low prices considering the quality. 


All Styles 


Tractor - mounted, tractor - drawn, 
drawn, one and two row types. 


Liberal financing plan. No interest on notes 


MFG. CO. 


Power Equipment Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Pick and Husk Corn at 3 Cents 


a Bushel 


Increase 









Pioneers 


horse- 


NOW--Do This \ 
Write for new catalog of 
threshers or pickers or both, 
Prompt service through dis- 
tributors or dealers practi- 


cally everywhere. 


WISCONSIN 












THRESHING 
SINCE 1882 

























COMPARE 
These Features 


LONGER LIFE because 
it is heavier and strong- 
er than others of same 
capacity. 


EASY TO REPAIR be- 
cause it is equipped with 
our patented “So-Easy- 
To-Fix” features. 


USES ANY POWER be- 
cause it may be oper- 
ated by electric, gaso- 
line or windmill power, 
and in event of power 
failure, by hand. 


MADE IN I0WA —by 
men who understand the 
conditions under which 
it is to be used. 





Red jacket Mig. Co, 


Davenport, lowva. 


The New RED JACKET 
BALL-Bearing Power Head 


—for Deep-Well Water Systems 


NTIL you have investigated the new Red 

Jacket Power Head, you won’t know the 
vast improvement it represents over the old 
types. It is the newest Power Head on the 
market—a 1930 model—and embodies so many 
exclusive features, which make for economy 
and efficiency, that its superiority is recognized 
at once by every farmer who investigates. 
Don’t make the grave mistake of buying any 
other before investigating the new and better 
Red Jacket Power Head. 


Every Bearing a BALL-Bearing 


It is the ONLY Power Head using BALL-Bearings 
for ALL rotating parts—which means that less 
power is required to operate it—that it starts 
easily even during coldest weather—and 
that it has far longer life and lower 
upkeep cost. 





Ask your Dealer about the 
many other advantages, or 
send this coupon to us 
for complete details. 
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~~ summer days suggest the 
sheerest of fabrics for sleeve- 
less styles which are cool and comfort- 
able. The shops are featuring dresses 
of this type for midsummer in cotton 
and silk pique, shantung, silk crepes, 
crepe-de-chine, printed silks, linen, and 
printed cottons. Many of the sleeve- 
less dresses for the younger miss are 
made of one piece with narrow belts 
of matching material and matching or 
harmonizing jackets. 

Fullness in the skirt is arranged in 
flat pleats to retain the slender sil- 
houette. Some dresses are cut with 
moderately low necks in the back and 
are known as sun-back dresses. The 
accompanying jacket makes it possible 
to wear them on the street. 

The vogue for sun-tan has made pop- 
ular the new shades of off-white, egg- 
shell and light and deep shades of 
beige. The influence is shown in 
sweaters, bathing suits and cotton 
clothes for misses and children. 

Practically all of the wash frocks are 
sleeveless and are cut out at the neck 
to allow for a sun-tan. Slips with sun 
backs are made to be worn with these 
dresses. The necks are finished with 
hand-rolled hems or hemstitched. The 
lower part carries a double hem, so 
they are not transparent. 

Jackets are made of plain and print- 
ed piques, ginghams, printed silks, vel- 
veteen; quilted silk and shantung. 

One of the most attractive ensembles 
I saw for a tiny miss was a white ba- 
tiste dress, self-trimmed with tuckings 
and pleatings, and worn with a red and 
white check gingham coat. The entire 
ensemble cost $2.95. For wee tots, 
nothing is smarter or more practical, 
because they are good looking and they 
tub well. 

Children’s dresses of batiste, voile, 
linen and sheer cottons show accom- 
panying coats in gingham, pique, linen 
and other printed cottons. Worn with 
these little dresses are pique hats in 
vagabond style. The crowns are cut 
in five sections and the brims are of 
moderate size, made double of pique 
and machine stitched. The hats are 
washable, and for that reason are quite 
practical, They come in all pastel 
shades, so that it is possible to pur- 
chase hats to match the ensemble. 
Some show chin straps, which help to 
hold them in place. They match the 
pastel pique coats and they are charm- 
ing worn with striped, plain and cross- 
barred dimity dresses, trimmed with 
hand-smocking or decorated with tiny 
ruffles on collar, sleeves and pockets. 

Swisses and voiles are especially 
popular for the younger set. They 
come in lovely yellows, apricots, dull 
orange and sun-tan shades. One suit 
I particularly liked was a white dimity 
sleeveless dress with inverted pleats at 
each side of front and center front, 
with pleated ruffle trim, blue pipings, 
and blue buttons decorating the front 
of the little frock. The accompanying 
coat was a cotton print in an all-over 
pattern in soft blues and lavenders. 

And speaking of coats, they are made 
long or short. The long coats are 
shown for the very young. For misses 
and matrons, the short coat with its 
matching dress, known in the shops as 
a jacket dress, is favored. 

Serviceable daytime clothes are 
shown in prints and polkadot pat- 
terns. The dots range in size from the 
very large to the tiny pin dots. They 
are trimmed with pleats, tucks and 
bows of self-material. Jackets are 
matching and are made without any 
linings. 

Most printed frocks are made rather 
feminine in style, with draperies, 
flounces, fine pleatings, pipings, con- 
trasting bands and bow trims. For 








Summer Time Fashion Trends 


By LEONORE DUNNIGAN 





dressier wear, printed and flowered 
chiffons and georgettes, voiles, organ- 
dies and Celanese fabrics are extreme- 
ly popular. The important style fea- 
tures about them are that they are 
made dressier, longer, and with uneven 
hem lines. Many are sleeveless, with 
accompanying jackets which make 
them suitable for daytime wear. 

Sheer dresses are trimmed with 
hand rolled hems and tucks, to give to 
them the fine finish which marks these 
dresses made of such exquisite fabrics. 

Sheer suits are supplementing the 
light weight cloth suits and heavier 
silk suits of early spring. They are 
shown in georgette and light weight 
crepes. 

The shops feature dressy afternoon 
frocks with matching coats made with 
cape collars or tuxedo styles or with 
regulation collars to match. Some con- 
sist of a two-piece dress with matching 
jacket or, cape. They come in navy, tan, 
blues lighter than navy, and all of the 
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matron at the extreme left is becom- 
ingly dressed in a beige georgette suit 
which also comes in navy. The dress 
is a two-piece style with skirt fullness 
arranged in box pleats. The over- 
blouse features a vest of self-material, 
stitched belt and smart lingerie touch- 
es in the little lace bows at front and 
wrist. The accompanying coat shows 
interesting cape collar which is espe 
cially becoming to the type of woman 
who is rather tall. Worn with this 
suit is a close fitting hat of beige cro- 
cheted straw, sun-tan hosiery and dark 
brown kid shoes. 

Miss Ten-Year-Old, at her right, 
wears a white sleeveless dimity dress 
with inverted pleats and pleated ruffle 
trims down center front, which is piped 
in yellow. Yellow buttons also deco- 
rate the front of the little frock and 
fasten the belt. The accompanying coat 
is of cotton print in bright yellow on 
a white ground. The new vagabond 


pique hat is of yellow pique. 
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Left to right—Georgette frock with cape-collar coat: child's sleeveless dress of 
white dimity with coat of cotton print and vagabond hat of pique; sleeveless sport 
dress of flesh-colored crepe, with embroidered monogram; silk suit with sleeveless 
dress and short jacket; afternoon dress of georgette crepe. 


pastel shades, They are comfortable 
for very warm days, and especially nice 
since they have an accompanying coat 
which makes them suitable for so 
many occasions. 

Silk and georgette suits show jackets 
with cape collars or separate capes or 
long coats with cape collars. The capes 
and cape collars are especially nice if 
they are becoming. ‘The taller girl 
wears them very well, but the short 
girl will do better to stick to small, 
narrow collars that will not detract 
from her height. Of course, there are 
certain fitted cape collar styles which 
look well on the smaller girl. 

White is perhaps the loveliest of all 
for hot weather. It is the most econom- 
ical to wear, since it does not fade, 
and it cleans and tubs well. Pastel 
shades are good, with special emphasis 
given to yellow, egg-shell, beige, apri- 
cot, orange and sun-tan shades. 

In trimmings, sun-tan collars and 
cuffs and lingerie touches are good. 
Many sport style dresses show mono- 
grams, pearl buttons and buckle trims 
that are simple and attractive. 

The styles illustrated show many of 
the fashion trends for midsummer. The 


Flesh color crepe fashions the sleeve- 
less sport dress illustrated at center. 
The skirt fullness is arranged in in- 
verted pleats at each side of the front. 
Neck and armholes are self-trimmed. 
Monogram is embroidered in matching 
color. 

The serviceable silk suit, illustrated 
second from the right, consists of a 
tan dot on a red background. The dress 
is a one-piece sleeveless style with fine 
pleatings inserted at the sides of the 
skirt. Neck line and armholes are 
bound with self-material. Belt is made 
rather wide at hips and ties at center 
front to give a snug hip line. The short 
jacket is cut tuxedo style and is un- 
trimmed with the exception of the bow 
of self-material which is tied to the 
left side at the neck line. 

The afternoon dress, _ illustrated 
above at right, is made of fuchsia col- 
ored georgette crepe. The skirt con- 
sists of three tiered ruffles, which are 
arranged to give a low hem line at 
back. Sun-tan lace trims the V-shaped 
neck line. Belt of self-material is tied 
in bow at center front. Matching strips 
of material are fastened to the shoul- 
ders and tie in a bow at the back. Worn 








with sun-tan hosiery and shoes of pur. 
ple kid or shantung, the frock appears 
dressy and quite lovely. 

Models featured here were selected 
from the Young, Quinlan Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Cookery Corner 











Fruit Roll 
FAVORITE dessert at our house, 
even with the husband who pro- 
fesses not to care for rhubarb, is rhu- 
barb roll. Other fruit may be substi- 
tuted for the rhubarb if desired. Ap.- 
ples are especially good. 

Prepare two cups of fruit, cut in 
small pieces. Put in one and one-half 
cups of sugar and two cups of water 
in a deep baking pan over a slow fire. 
While the syrup is cooking, make a 
rich biscuit dough: 


2 cups flour 

% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
4 tablespoons shortening 

3% cup milk 


Roll about one-half inch thick. 
Spread with chopped rhubarb or other 
fruit, sprinkle with raisins if you have 
them. Roll into a long roll. Cut into 
pieces about one and a half inches 
wide and place cut side down in the 
hot syrup. Sprinkle with sugar and 
bake until the crust is a golden brown 
and the fruit is done. Serve with 
cream.—Mrs. W. H. Heifner, Adair 
County, Iowa. 





Bean Salad 
I have been enjoying Cookery Cor- 
ner. I liked your egg recipes. They 
are very interesting as well as good 
for I have tried most of them. I have 
a good bean salad recipe that I think 
you would like for Cookery Corner. 


2 cups cooked beans (either 
boiled or baked) 

1 cup sliced cabbage 

1 small onion chopped fine 

5 tablespoons grated cheese 

% teaspoon salt 

Black pepper 

1% cup of chopped olives or one 
sweet pepper 


Mix the ingredients lightly together 
with boiled salad dressing. Two hard 
cooked eggs may be used in place of 
the cheese if one desires.—Mrs. Harry 
Barker, Chickasaw County, Iowa. 


Cream Cookies 


2 cups sugar 

1 cup butter 

2 eggs 

1 cup sour cream 

4 cups flour 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

1 rounding teaspoon soda 


Cream the butter and the shorten- 
ing, add the egg, the cream and then 
the dry ingredients sifted together. (I 
do not always use a whole cup of but- 
ter if the cream is very rich. Some- 
times I use other flavoring than nut- 
meg.) Bake in a moderate oven.— 
Mrs. L. Z., Wells County, North Da- 
kota. 


American Chop Suey 


Fry three slices of bacon, add two 
cups of boiled spaghetti, two chopped 
onions, one green pepper cut in-pieces. 
Cook slowly ten minutes. Add four 
fresh tomatoes, medium sized. Place 
this mixture in an oiled dish in alter- 
nate layers with cold cooked meat of 
any kind. Add one cup of milk and 
dot the top with two teaspoons of but- 
ter. Bake in a moderate oven for thir- 
ty minutes.—Mrs. B. E. Clark, Poad- 
house, II. 
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nd approached the famous Raton 
Pass. Up over a wonderful winding 
mountain road we climbed and in a 
few minutes we looked west at New 
Mexico. Then we _ dropped down 
sharply into the town of Raton, N. M. 
Here we felt was the jumping-off place 
so we ate a good lunch and started out 
over the plains with the next town 
thirty miles away. But they have 
roads down there. The only things 
that disturb one’s driving are the iron 
cattle guards. Ranchers place a num- 
per of old railroad rails across the 
road to prevent cattle from getting 
off their ranges and as you hit these 
guards with a car it makes one feel 
as if the car were falling to pieces. 
Toward afternoon we got into some 
mountainous country. The roads were 
not so good but quite passable. Scen- 
ery was better and on every hand our 
eastern friend, a geologist, pointed out 
spots where volcanoes threw lava, only 
a few million years back. There 
must have been something doing one 
time in the now quiet southwest. Las 
Vegas came and passed and we pushed 
on toward Santa Fe. The government 
has saved some of the pretty timbered 
country for a forest. reserve and has 
built a magnificent highway across it. 
We passed an Indian village. Our 
first view of adobe houses was there. 
We went up hill and down (mostly 
up) and it began to get colder. By the 
time we reached Santa Fe we were all 
chilled thoroly and in need of the 
heavy coats which we had left at 
home. Tourists must provide them- 
selves with plenty of clothing in tour- 
ing, for weather changes rapidly. Two 














days later we were roasting, but Santa | 


Fe was not the place. One thing sure, 
if vou plan to camp on such a trip, 
Santa Fe and the surrounding country 
provides opportunity. We passed tour- 
ists’ parks every place. Camps for 
tourists who desire to park out of 
doors make quite a business nowa- 
days, and no matter how small the 
town, there’s a tourists’ park handy. 

Albuquerque was our next stop. I 
remembered a bad hill on the way and 
spoke of it in solemn terms. In my 
previous trip we came up the grade, 
and how our engine boiled! But this 
time we went down, and altho the 
eighteen or twenty sharp curves were 
present, we made La Bajada hill with- 
out incident. At the foot of this hill 
is the Santo Domingo Indian village. 

They have paved quite a bit of the 
highway north of Albuquerque. and it’s 
a lot easier traveling than the last 
time I bounced over it. Bridges are 
scarce, however. Where a run or 
creek bed crosses the pavement. the 
builders merely place a draw or “dip” 
and then hoist a warning sign for mo- 
torists. If you fail to heed the sign, 
one is due for a trip up into the top of 
the car. We learned quite easily to 
slow down when we saw a sign of this 
sort. 

Leaving Albuquerque, we were faced 
with a problem of roads. The main 
highway south split up twenty miles 
from town and if we were to go across 
northern Arizona we would have to go 
west at Las Lunas. Otherwise we had 
to proceed south to Socorro and take 
a western road, or still farther south 
to Las Cruces and traverse the Old 
Spanish trail thru Deming, Douglas, 
Ariz., and on to Tucson, our destina- 
tion. But we were adventurous and 
turned west at Las Lunas to Gallup 
and over to Holbrook in order to pass 
thru the Petrified Forest. 

We had some excitement near Gal- 
lup. A band of Indians were coming 
from the Navajo reservation headed 
for Laguna. Here a big film company 
was located in a large tented city 
making a picture called “The Red- 
skin.” Well, the Indians were being 
transported in large trucks, quite 
modernly, and on turning a corner 
one of the trucks did the unconven- 
tional thing and upset, strewing In- 
dians, war drums and food supplies 
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Two Handkerchiefs and an Extra Shirt 


(Continued from Page 7) 





over the landscape. Several injured 
Indians were loaded onto a Santa Fe 
passenger train and sent to a hospital. 

The road continued good until we 
left New Mexico, and then what a 
siege of dust we got. This highway 
was under construction and until we 
came to Holbrook we had some real 
fun driving and seeing. But there was 
recompense. A side trip into the fa- 
mous Petrified Forest from Holbrook 
gave us an eyeful. No one passing 
that way should miss it. We stayed 
that fifth night in Winslow and then 
prepared for a bit of pioneering on our 
journey. 

To get to Tucson we had the choice 
of a long trip over the desert to the 
south, thru a forest reserve with no 
towns, or to go around via Ash Fork 
and Prescott to Phoenix. The weather 
being good and we adventurous, we 
stocked up with gasoline and took the 
trail south. 

Some day this road will be a scenic 
highway leading south to the famous 
Roosevelt dam, but last fall it wasn’t. 
We hurdled boulders, jumped logs and 
what not, but finally came out at a 
small inland town called Pine. Here 
was a school, a settlement, and we lo- 
cated a place to eat and enjoyed talk- 
ing to the proprietor. He told us the 
citizens owned a community radio and 
in this way kept track of important 
events as mail was slow traveling the 
fifty miles north from the railroad. 
He came there in 1885. 

This town, located as it is in a beau- 
tiful mountainous forest reserve, has 
quite different scenery from what most 
folks think of as typical of Arizona. 
In fact, it is up into these mountains 
the Arizonites come during the sum- 
mer when the deserts get. too hot for 
comfort. Then we pushed south ona 
winding road thru the large national 
forest named after the Tonto creek, 
and finally came to the large inland 
lake made by damming up the Salt 
river, with the Roosevelt dam. 

The lake was-.low. But we had a 
marvelous view of the dam that pro- 
vides irrigation waters for the valleys 
to the south. Ordinary tourists ap- 
proach Roosevelt dam from the south 
via what is called the Apache high- 
way, but we hit it differently. Leav- 
ing the dam, we went south on this 
highway, traveling on a perfect moun- 
tain road. It was crooked and rolling 
but wonderful and worthy of anyone’s 
time. It rambles thru the Supersti- 
tion mountains and is fenced on both 
sides by large post-like cactus. 

We came into Phoenix at dark and 
were soon washing off the dust and 
sweat after a long, hot day’s drive. 
It was quite different from the climate 
we had encountered only a couple of 
days before. Next day we drove to 
Tucson. Phoenix used to be a sani- 
tarium town. But water was brought 
to the desert and how it blooms can 
only be appreciated by seeing. There 
are cotton fields, date palms and 
plenty of alfalfa and dairy cows. So 
Phoenix has become a real booming 
town. 

South toward Tucson, however, one 
gets back on the desert. As we ap- 
proached the city nestling in between 
mountain -.ranges we were more im- 
pressed with the dry, clear climate. 
When we arrived in Tucson we were 
sure it was a wonderful place, if one 
desired sunshine. We reached Tuc- 
son before sundown, safe after 2,001 
miles of travel and with nothing to 
talk about but our one puncture. All 
three of us were impressed with the 
ease of driving into the west these 
days. Just. seven days were used in 
the trip and we could have made it in 
six. If one were in a hurry, it could 
be done in five, but we felt we had 
seen something and so the extra days 
were not wasted. 

Hotels there are a plenty, and good 
ones. Tourists’ camps are also on 
hand, and as for filling stations, they 
are nearly as thick as in Iowa. 






















































































Arctic Zone 
— Refrigeration— 
by just striking a match! 


UPERFEX Oil-burning Refrigerators operate just that simply! 

Light the burners once a day. When just a little more than a pint 
of kerosene (costing from two to three cents) has been consumed, 
the burners go out, in about an hour and a quarter. Twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours of dry, food-preserving cold will be maintained. 
That’s all that’s required to secure Arctic Zone refrigeration for any 
rural home. 

SUPERFEX is trouble proof 
No electricity—no gas. No moving parts of any kind. Noiseless. 
No drains. No ‘“‘servicing.’’ Trouble-proof. Connect SupErrex 
with any cold water line—water used during the short heating 
period only. 
Boon to rural. housewife 

Placed in the kitchen, Superrex saves many steps each meal. Renders 
obsolete the use of caves, cellars, and spring-houses for cooling. 
Makes possible many new dishes. Sparkling ice cubes for cold bev- 
erages. Keeps all food fresh, clean and pure. Year-around refrigera- 
tion safeguards family health by preventing food spoilage. 


Inspect Superrex at your dealer's. He will arrange terms to please 
you. In a wide range of sizes and styles—from $198.00 upwards 
F.O.B. factory. 


The coupon will bring you handsomely illustrated literature. 
Mail ft today. 


SUPERFEX 


OIL BURNING 


Refrigerator 


Manufactured and guaranteed by the 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OIL-BURNING HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES IN THE WORLD 


REFRIGERATION DivisIon $7 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send us at once, complete illustrated literature on SUPERFEX Oil-burn- 
ing REFRIGERATORS. 


Name 
Address. 








R. F.D. 
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‘This is Good 

For downright good 
flavor you can’t beat 
Butter-Nut Coitee. It 
pleases six times more 
people than any other 
brand. It has so much 
richness. It is so fresh 
when you get it. Blended 
from the choicest Brazil- 
ian importations. It is the 
easiest coffee to get fine 
results with you ever 
tried. All grocers have it. 


—~ COFFEE 


Delicious” 




























Nothing’ts more disappointing than to find 
your choice vegetables destroyed by insect 


pests. Use SHEPS PLANT SPRAY and save 
your vegetables from these pests. Guaranteed 
non-poisonous—will not harm birds, animals or 
human beings. Yet itis deadly to insects, 
SHEPS PLANT SPRAY is the most econom- 
ical to use—one 8-o0z. bottle makes 16 gals. of 
solution, Easily mixed. Just pour correct 
amount into water, shake or stir slightly for a 
few seconds and itis ready for the sprayer. 


SHEPARD LABORATORIES 
Dept. 34 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
(Note: Weekly programs over K-O-I-L) 





Get SHEPS PLANT 
SPRAY from your 
dealer or supply 
house. If anable to 
f obtain, send 75c for A“ 
post- 
enough to 
make 16 gals. of 
spray solutien, 
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A Home Service Station 


How convenient when you are 
ready for the trip to drive up to 
your own Home Service Station, 
right on your own farm, and fill the 
car with gas—and what a saving, 
too. lverything underground but 
the pump and hose. We are mak- 
ing an attractive price to introduce. 
Write for circular, 


MORRISON BROS., Dubuque, fowa 


Oil Equipment Headquarters 
Established 1855 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











Lessons are as they were made origin 


the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
1 ly by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
: duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 







This statement may not elways apply to 








Ezekiel’s Vision of Hope 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 21, 1929. Ezekiel, 47:1-12; 
printed, Ezekiel, 47:1-9.) 


“And he brought me back unto the 
door of the house; and, behold, waters 
issued out from under the threshold 
of the house eastward (for the fore- 
front of the house was toward the 
east); and the waters came down from 
under, from the right side of the house, 
on the south of the altar. (2) Then he 
brought me out by the way of the gate 
northward, and led me around by the 
way without unto the outer gate, by 
the way of the gate that looketh toward 
the east; and, behold, there ran out 
waters on the right side. (3) When 
the man went forth eastward with the 
line in his hand, he measured a thou- 
sand cubits, and he caused me to pass 
through the waters, waters that were 
to the ankles. (4) Again he mea- 
sured a thousand, and caused me to 
pass through the waters, waters that 
were to the knees. Again he measured 
a uivusand, and caused me to pass 
through the waters, waters that were 
to the loins. (5) Afterward he mea- 
sured a thousand; and it was a river 
that I could not pass through; for the 
waters were risen, waters to swim in, 
a river that could not be passed 
through. 
Son of man, hast thou seen this? Then 
he brought me, and caused me to re- 
turn to the bank of the river. ( 7) 
Now when I had returned, behold, upon 
the bank of the river were very many 
trees on the one side and on the other. 


(6) And he said unto me, | 


| 





of the overwhelming calamity coming 
at that hour on his native city, pro- 
claims by his vision of the dry bones 
the new life that is to be brought into 
these dead nations. The nation perish- 
es; the great eternal truths for which 
it stood survive. In a later vision he is 
carried by the spirit into an exceeding 
great and high mountain in the land of 
Israel, and beholds the framework of a 
great city, the name of which is “the 
Lord is there,” and in it a temple of the 
exact proportions, only vastly larger 
than the temple in which he worshiped 
in his early youth. From under the 
porch of this temple the perennial 
spring which lay within its rocky foun- 
dations bursts forth into a full and 
overflowing stream. It pours down the 
terrace toward the eastern gate. 


The first Zechariah, whose prophe- 
cies, chapters 9-14, are evidently bound 


| up with the Zechariah living during 


the captivity, had declared that there 
should be a fountain opened up in the 
house of David to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem for sin and uncleanness 
(Zechariah, 13:1). Amplifying this 
thought, he added, “And it shall be in 
that day that living waters shall go out 
from Jerusalem; half of them toward 
the former sea (that is, the Dead sea) 
and half of them toward the hinder sea 
(that is, the Mediterranean sea): in 
summer and in winter shall it be. 
(They flow without intermission.) The 


| Lord shall be king over all the earth; 
| in that day shall there be one Lord, and 
| his name one.” (Zechariah, 14:8.) 


(8) Then said he unto me, These wa: | 
ters issue forth toward the eastern re- | 


gion, and shall go down into the Ara- 
bah; and they shall go toward the sea: 
into the sea shall the waters go which 
were made to issue forth; and the 
waters shall be healed. (9) And it 


shall come to pass, that every living | 


creature which swarmeth, in every 
place whither the rivers come, shall 
live; and there shall be a very great 
multitude of fish; for these waters are 
come thither, and the waters of the sea 
shall be healed, and everything shail 
live whithersoever the river cometh.” 
The splendid optimism of the Jewish 
prophets is without parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. Clear-eyed as were 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel as to the 
consequences of the violation of their 
fundamental laws by the Jewish people, 
accurate as was their foresight as to 
the fall of the known civilization 
through like moral causes, they see 


with equal clearness the better things | 


that are in store for the human race 
through the evolution, to use a modern 
term, of spiritual forces that will 
eventually establish a higher civiliza- 
tion and purer life on the ruins of 
the old. 

While Jeremiah stood like a wall of 


iron when denouncing the iniquities of | 


his people and predicting the destruc- 
tion of the nation, while in his lament- 
ations he bewails their miseries and 
sufferings, he never fails to tell of the 
new Israel that will take the place of 
the old. He openly buys land in the 
little town of Anathoth, four miles 
from Jerusalem, and pays out his good 
money even during the siege, as a tes- 
timony that while Jerusalem has be- 
come a desolation, the people of Israel 
will return to their own land. (Jere- 
miah, 32.) 

Ezekiel, by the rivers of Babylon, af- 
ter describing the siege then going on, 
refusing to mourn for his wife because 





Ezekiel takes up this thought, com- 
mon with the prophets, and amplifies 
it still further in the lesson. This liv- 
ing water is measured by a messenger 
or angel, first a slender rivulet, but as 
he measured a thousand cubits it came 
to the ankles. He measured another 
thousand, and it came to the knees; 
still another thousand, and it came to 
the loins; another thousand more, and 
it was “waters to swim in, a river that 
could not be passed over.” And as the 
prophet in amazement watched this 
swelling stream, ever and ever rising, 
he stood upon the brink and noticed 
that both sides of the river were lined 
with living trees; and the explanation 
was made that these waters issue out 
toward the eastern region and go down 
into the plain, that is, the valley in 


which the Jordan lay, and empty into | 


the Dead sea, and that when it reaches 
these the waters of the Dead sea shall 


be healed, “And it shall come to pass | 


eth, in every place whither the rivers 
shall come, shall live: and there shall 
be a very great multitude of fish, be- 
cause these waters shall come thither; 
and the waters of the sea shall be 
healed; and everything shall live 
whither the river cometh. And it shall 
come to pass that the fishers shall 
stand upon it from Engedi even unto 
Eneglaim,” on the side of Moab, and all 
along the river in its healing course, 
“shall grow all trees for food, whose 
leaf shall not wither, neither shall the 
fruit thereof fail; it shall bring forth 
new fruit every month, because their 
waters they issue out of the sanctuary.” 

And yet there is a reverse side to 
this picture. There are marshy places 
which shall not be healed, but be 
given to salt. 

This, as we understand it, is a beau- 
tiful allegory, teaching as it could then 
be taught in no other way the life- 
giving forces that. were to issue from 
the Jewish people and the Jewish wor- 
shipers, the life-giving forces which 
the God of the Jews has given unceas- 
ingly to all the races and generations 
of men who would accept them. Read- 


that every living thing which swarm- | 














ing back thru the history of the twen; 
five hundred years that have pass 
since Ezekiel’s day, we can understa 
how beautiful is the allegory and hg ( 
important is the truth it teaches. A, 
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given to salt, and some of them neyp “°!/ 
will be healed in this world. pe call 

It is only when we turn to the bog “The 
of Revelation and read in the twentfhe caF 
second chapter what John saw undaghere i 
the teaching of the same bright aygmeaptain 
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shining One (Revelation, 1:10-16), th 
we are able to comprehend the alleg 
in its full meaning and final applic 
tion. Here, as in Ezekiel’s vision, Jo 
was carried to a great and high mow 
tain and shown a city not rising fro 
the earth by the hand of man, but q 


scending out of heaven from God; ng And 
built of stone or marble, but with wallinders 
of jasper . The city is of pure gold anfmas fo 
the foundations of the walls are gail, few 
nished with varieties of preciouficaptai 
stones, corresponding to the twelvikhe ol 
tribes of Israel. In that city there @ieame © 
no temple, but “the Lord God Almight#introd. 










and the Lamb, are the temple of it #fouris 
The gates of Ezekiel’s city were shiffsat do 
by night, but the gates of the new citfMtable. 
stand four-square to every wind theHe co 
blows, and are not shut at all by dasfro us, 
and there is no night there. Out of tl@chines 
throne of God and the Lamb in th@in me 
city proceeded a pure river of the wate@ftrade 
of life, and “in the midst of the streefpooks. 
of it, and on either side of the riv-fexperi 
was there the tree of life, which bar@§and is 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielde@fand je 
her fruit every month; and the leavy@§any o 
of the tree were for the healing of th@§seapo1 
nations.” I m 
In the light of this, Ezekiel’s allego y§phor 
becomes plain; we can understand iigchests 
better now than can those for whom ifgwood 
was written. Generations to come wilgjand C 
understand it much better than we, foggin to 
they will have the history of the prog{[moths 
ress of Christianity molding and shapgbe use 
ing the life of the nations to illustrat@jing o1 
it. The fullness of the meaning of thig§wife t 
allegory will not be realized short of™crooke 
our entrance into that life which wagjon, a 
symbolized by what Ezekiel saw in th@lobby 
city, “The Lord is there,” and whagself, @ 
John saw, not in the temple made witigfon the 
hands, but the glorious presence of ougga host 
Lord Himself in the permanent hom@ He 
of the redeemed—the house of manggplace 








| mansions, phor 
In the whole range of the Scripturegg would 
there are few passages more beautifulgactual 


than this portion of the vision of thegprice 
captive seer by the river Chebar, and™that « 
brought out with greater amplitude of™time | 
meaning by the seer of Patmos iggnothir 
the glorious visions that we call tha@gself t 
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Better than evér before is our n>V¥ the | 
Fashion Magazine, just off the press. 7 hé band 
new style book is full of summer styicsgto dé 
and clever hints for the home sew: rs@jittle 
Any pattern in the book may be orde-ed two 
thru Wallaces’ Farmer for ten cents. The’ 
book itself will be mailed to you upomand 
receipt of ten cents in stamps or c iv@hang 
coin preferred. Address your letters ¢ - 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Pattern Departm: n by tl 
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‘Every Day Is Execution 
Day in Canton” 


(Continued from page 6) 








little man in a 


. doom, @ nervous 
i magqmussed white suit salutes-the captain 
aled pygrom the lobby and stands there like 
m ney well-trained house dog waiting to 
he called by his master. 
the boll “There is an example of Hongkong,” 
twentgghe captain told us. “That poor devil 
w undamhere is an old sea dog who has been 
ght ammaptain of a dozen ships. He has 
16), th@ounded the Horn in. a 500 ton boat 
allegogmnd he has commanded some of the 
appliaminest ships there were. But booze 
yn, JohMand the tropics have got him and now 



















he’s just an old sea bum. He owes 
everybody in every port and he’s al- 
ays waiting for a new command.” 

And then with the fellowship and 
understanding that one toper always 
mas for another who has progressed 
2 few stages further, the sympathetic 
aptain J crooked his finger at 
he old derelict in the lobby. He 
ame bowling in to acknowledge the 
introduction to us with as courtly a 
lourish as anyone could do and then 
sat down to order, as a guest of the 
table, a brandy and soda at once. 
He could speak English or French 
ro us, Norwegian to our friend, and 

Chinese to the waiter. He was versed 
in men and ships, he knew the sea 
trade and politics and history and 
books. He was educated, cultured and 
experienced—but he knew not himself 
and is now just a part of the flotsam 
and jetsam which makes Hongkong or 
any other great seaport what those 
seaports are. 

I mentioned that I wanted a cam- 
phor chest, one of those beautiful big 
chests or trunks made of. camphor- 
wood and fitted with brass findings 
and Chinese locks which I had seen 
in town. They are proof against 
moths, attractively grained and would 
be useful not only while I was travel- 
ing on board ships but later for my 
wife to use at home. He immediately 
crooked a finger at another hanger- 
on, a younger white man near the 
lobby door who came in to seat him- 
self, and to order a brandy and soda 
on the strength of this invitation from 
a host. 

He would be glad to guide me to a 
place where they made the best cam- 
phor chests in Hongkong, and he 
wouldn’t charge me a cent. As it 
actually worked out he cost me the 
price of three long brandies and sodas 
that evening and another one every 
time I failed to avoid him later, to say 
nothing of the lemonades I drank my- 
self to keep him company. And I al- 
ways will believe that he made a nice 
commission on three camphor chests 
that I bought, at his advice, the next 
day in a Chinese carpenter shop a 
few blocks away. 

These were only a few of the white 
riff-raff that hung about that hotel, 
men whom the tropics and drink had 
and every evening as Jim and I 
saw them sitting at their tables, stupid 
or silly according to the way their 
liquor affected them, we compared 
this to our own hotels in America, 
orderly and brisk with busy shops in- 
stead of bars, and the bums all kept 
outside. But that would not be Hong- 
kong. 

“You must go over to Canton,” they 
told us. “A great sight for a stranger. 
It takes only a few hours by ferry— 
and that is China itself. The revolu- 
tion is still on, you know, and they 
have a lot of excitement there every 
It was good advice for one who 
| Bcraves blood and thunder. 

Every day was execution day, for 
instance, in Canton. Banditry was 
rife and the penalty was as rigid as 
crime. These famous Chinese 
_ Yhag Dandits were captured and sentenced 
sty.cg§to death in job lots and there was 
“Blittle delay or ceremony. There were 
he WO methods of execution, the sword 
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upongand the pistol. No electric chair or 
c hangman’s noose for them. 
st A man, or boy, sentenced to death 





by the sword would be seated on the 























Most People Prefer 


FLIT because 


It kills quicker. 


2 It is guaranteed to kill house. 
hold insects, or money back. 


3 It repels insects outdoors. 
4 Its vapor does not stain. 
5 It has a pleasant, clean smell. 


It is the largest selling insec- 
ticide in the world. 


7 It is easy to use, especially 
with the inexpensive Flit 
sprayer. 


It is absolutely harmless to 
people—perfectly safe to use 
where there are children. 





Suppose you heard this conversation; 

“Jim is dead.” 

“No! What did he die of?” 

“A fly got on his food.” 

That would make you buy Flit, wouldn’t it? 


Well, maybe you never heard anyone say this, 
but it’s true. 


Not just Jim, but thousands of people die every 
year from diseases carried by flies, according to 
the United States Government. 


Spray Flit indoors. It is guaranteed to kill 
household insects or money back. Kills deadly 
flies and dangerous, bothersome mosquitoes. It 
kills moths. The clean-smelling, non-staining 
vapor is harmless to humans. Spray Flit down 
cracks and crannies to get all the crawlers—the 
roaches, ants, bedbugs—and their eggs. 


Also remember Flit repels insects outdoors. 
Take it with you hunting or fishing. It’s part of 
the modern farm equipment—for comfort—and 
for safety too. 


























It’s a healthy habit— Spray 


FLI 


REG US PAT OFF 








“The yellow can 
with the black band” 















Flies 
Mosquitoes 
Moths 
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ground, his arms tied behind his back 
and then lashed to a short post or 
stake behind him. The executioner, 
a burly yellow man with a short sword 
would walk up behind and with one 
blow slash through the neck, the poor 
bandit’s head rolling off in the dust. 
It was calculated to inspire a certain 
fear and respect. for the law of the 
land and the powers that be, but it 
seemed to me that it could only make 
more desperate and hardened the 
minds of those who crowded about the 
grisly scene to watch. 

If there were several to be executed 
at one time they were-usually shot. 
The wretched miserables were first 
tied to stakes, all in a row, with the 
crowds of observers lined up along 
the side. Down the row walked the 
Chinese officer, a pistol in hand, calm- 
ly shooting each man in the head until 
his pistol was empty. Then he would 
take another from an orderly who ac- 
companied him until he reached the 


| end of the line. 


| glance. 


la highly 





Then he would start 
back again giving each dying man a 
If he thought it worth wast- 
ing a cartridge he would occasionally 
pause to send another bullet into the 
brain of one who seemed slow to die. 
Banditry in China at that time was 
organized profession. 
Wealthy persons, especially white for- 
eigners, were captured and held cap- 
tive while negotiations were carried 
on for ransom. When the proper 
amount of money would be delivered 
to the chief the captive himself would 
always be released and given safe 
escort back into the hands of his 
friends. It then became. of course, 
the duty of the Chinese government 
to refund the amount of ransom on 
account of the responsibility that an 
organized government has in guaran- 
teeing protection, order and safety. 
But after years of revolution, when the 
“government” of China became diffi- 
cult to identify it was increasingly haz- 


! 
| ardous to count upon any 
| refund. 





government 
The bandits more 
open and it was recognized as the part 
of prudence to stay out-of the country 
entirely. 

It was this threat of war and adven- 
ture that had brought Jim and me to 
Hongkong from Bangkok, Siam, and 
we went to the American consul in 
Hongkong to find out all about it. 


hpecame 





A reader reports his method of get- 
ting the best results by mixing steel 
and creosoted posts in his line fences. 
He states that steel posts last very 
well indeed, are easily and cheaply set, 
protect the fence thoroly against light- 
ning, and are all right if livestock do 
not get to pushing too hard on the 
fence and bend the posts out of shape. 
He has had the best results by using a 
creosoted wood post, then two or three 
steel posts, then another creosoted post, 
and so on. 
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Little Recipes fr Littl 


Lesson Number Six 


Can You Get Your 
Own Breakfast, and 
Would You Like to 
Make a Coffee Cake? 


by 


Dear Little Cooks: 


When I think of how many, many little cooks there 
are now learning these recipes, then I get to wondering 
what you are all doing these hot, busy days on the farm. 
There are some little city girls who are little cooks, too, 
but maybe they are visiting in the country now. Part of 
the time I am so busy helping Daddy that I haven’t time 
to cook at all. You see, I drive the horses on the hay rope 
I like to drive and 
the men say it helps a lot to have a driver sometimes. 


or on the wagon when he is haying. 


Another way I help is by taking lunch out to Daddy. 
I thought maybe you would like to have my recipe for 
the coffee cake that I make to take for lunch sometimes. 
It’s good with coffee, the men say. Of course, I drink 


milk for my lunch, don’t you? 


Quick Coffee Cake 


Have the oven real hot for this. 


4 tablespoons sugar (2 spoonsful will do.) 

% cup flour, sifted before measuring. 

Few grains salt. 

1 teaspoon baking powder. 

2 tablespoons raisins. 

4 tablespoons milk. 

% egg beaten and 1 tablespoon of melted butter. 


Mix the dry ingredients, which are the first five 
given. In another bowl beat the % egg and add 
the milk and melted butter. Add these to the 
mixture in the first bow] and stir well. 

Then I grease a cake pan and pour in the 
batter. Then I mix 1 tablespoon of sugar and 
¥% teaspoon of cinnamon and sprinkle it over the 
top. Now it is ready to put in the hot oven to 
bake about 15 minutes. 

Mother says you will notice that this is really 
only a sweet muffin recipe but the raisins in it 
and the sugar and cinnamon on top make it seem 
quite different. 

Use this larger recipe when you want to make 
one for the men’s lunch. 


Betty. 


clean salt sack which is just the right size). We 
tie the bag and hang where the whey or watery 
part will all drain off. When it is cool enough, 
squeeze the bag hard to get rid of all the water. 
Then empty out the cheese into a clean bowl and 
let it get very cold. 


When I want to fix my cheese for the table, I 
mix it smooth and add salt and cream to moisten 
as we like it best. It is very good just this way, 
but I enjoy making it into balls about the size of 
walnuts (hands must be extra clean for this 
work). I put these balls on crisp clean lettuce 
leaves and in the top of each ball I make a tiny 
hole. In this hole [ put a bit of jelly of a bright, 
pretty color. This makes a pretty dish. 


Other times I add raisins or dates to the cheese 
before I serve it. Nuts and dates are very good 
in cottage cheese. Cottage cheese balls look ever 
so pretty dipped in finely chopped parsley, too. 
Mother likes salad dressing on cheese balls and 
so she showed me how to put a spoonful of dress- 

ing on the cheese ball and 





1 cup of sugar. 

2 cups flour, sifted. 

4 teaspoons baking powder. 
1 


4 teaspoon salt. 

% cup raisins. 

1 or 2 eggs. 

1 cup milk. 

4 tablespoons melted butter. 
Sprinkle with 4 tablespoons 


sugar. ; 
1 teaspoon cinnamon. 


Cottage Cheese 


Do you have cottage cheese 
at your house? We do. 
Mother says it is such a fine 
food, to be had so cheaply on 
the farm, and that we ought 
to serve it lots of different 
Ways so we won’t get tired 
of it quickly. So I am going 
to tell you how I fix it up and 
maybe you can surprise your 
mother with a new way to 
serve it. 

Mother generally cooks it 
herself, but if you want to 
do that part, too, put the 
thick sour milk on the back 








Little Betty enjoys looking 
over her recipes after they 
are pasted in her scrap- 
book. Sowill you! 


then a one-half walnut on the 
dressing. 


I hope you like these ways 
to make this good food look 
and taste better. Mother will 
be glad to know that she can 
depend on you to fix that part 
of the supper. 


Making a Good 
Breakfast 


Sometimes, when there is 
no school, I sleep quite late 
and then mother thinks I 
should get my own breakfast 
because getting late break- 
fasts takes lots of her time 
when she wants to be doing 
other things. 


This is what I very often 
get for myself: 


Milk Toast 
To make this I first put a 








of the stove where it will 

warm but not become very hot, because too much 
heat makes the cheese tough and stringy. When 
the curd and whey are well separated, pour it all 
in a clean cheesecloth bag to drain (we use a 


cup of milk to heat in a 
sauce pan. Then I cut a slice of bread, a rather 
thick one, and toast it carefully. I watch it 
every minute because I do not like burned 
or scraped toast. When I have my toast nicely 


Coo 





browned on both sides, I take it off and butter 
it well on one side. , 


Then I sprinkle a wee bit of salt over it and 
place it on a deep plate or in a soup bowl because 
I like quite a little milk on my toast and I want 
room for the milk without spilling. When the 
milk is steaming hot, I pour it over the toast 
and eat it while it is nice and warm, 


If I feel very hungry, one slice isn’t enough for 
a whole breakfast. So I either toast two slices 
and heat more milk or I plan to eat a dish of 
cereal with sugar and cream before I have my 
toast. We aren’t allowed-to eat a whole break- 
fast of pancakes and syrup and drink coffee. 
Maybe if we did, the school nurse would not have 
said, as she saw me come into the room to be 
examined, “I can tell just by the looks of that 
girl that she is healthy.” 


I like eggs and there are always plenty of fresh 
ones on a farm, so sometimes I poach an egg to 
go on top my slice of toast. 


Poached Egg 


To poach an egg I first take a small sauce pan 
and fill it with boiling water and put it where 
it will stay about as hot while the egg is cooking. 
Then I take an egg which I know is fresh and 
break it very carefully into a saucer. Then I slip 
it carefully into the hot water and let it stay 
until it is as hard as I like my eggs. Then I take 
a pancake lifter and lift it very carefully and 
slip it onto the slice of toast and I salt and pepper 
my egg. After this I pour on the hot milk. 


After ‘I can do this well mother lets me fix 
a whole big platter full of toast and eggs for 
the family supper. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 





Award of Merit 


There are to be in all 24 pages of recipes 
like this one. To every Little Cook who 
keeps a complete set and who makes all the 
recipes, a pretty certificate, on tinted paper, 
will be given as a reward. Five lessons 
have been printed, but they will be sent with 
all scrap books, so any Little Cook_can 
start now and not miss any lessons, Even 
with these back lessons you can get a scrap 








book for 10 cents from Betty. 
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[..rge Families Consume 
cess Milk per Person 
of the 
syinption of 7,500 Washington families 


recent survey milk con- 


y ng children of junior high school 
indicates that’ the larger families 
is group consumed less milk per 

than the smaller families. 
survey covered twelve junior high 
sehcols and the upper grades in four 
mentary schools so should be fairly 
epr -sentative. 
: average consumption in this 

) of families was 1.05 pints of 
: or milk equivalent in cream per 

Separated into white and colored 
the consumption per capita 

» white families amounted to 1.15 
! per dav as compared to .84 pints 
per capita in colored families. 

The figures show that of the total 
crou), 195 families composed of only 
wo persons drink an average of 1.68 
pints per person daily; 933 families 
of three persons drink 1.38 pints per 
daily; 1,507 families of four 
drink on the average 1.24 
ints per person; 1,479 families of five 
1.1 pints per person; 1,197 
«3s of six persons, .98 pints per 
nu, and so on in lesser amounts 
size of family increases. 
is decreased consumption in pro- 
portion to the size of the family is 

yronounced in families which 
have a relatively large number of chil- 

ren taan in families which have a 
relatively large number of adults, and 
the coi clusion is drawn that financial 

nditions of the family are largely 
responsible for this situation. In many 
ases, however, it is believed that the 
smaller consumption in the larger fam- 
ilies is due to a lack of appreciation 
ft milk in the diet. 
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Artificial Refrigeration 


New methods of artificial refrigera- 
not. only serving a_ useful 
purpose in the larger dairies, but they 
re now being adapted for service on 
tarms. One of the newest types of 
machines of this kind not only cools 
the milk rapidly to a temperature of 
Sto 40 degrees, but also aerates the 
milk at the same time, thus aiding in 
the removal of odors. Such machines 


+ 


ion are 


operated by electricity, gas or 
Kerosene, 
Most coolers of this type provide 


the milk shall flow over coils. 
‘he coils are cooled by a_ solution 
comes from the artificial re- 
lrigerator. The prompt cooling pro- 
vides that the milk may be immediate- 
ly hottted or put into cans for ship- 
t to market. This not only saves 
time, but checks the growth of bac- 
so that very high grade milk 
v be produced. 
With sueh cooling machines there is 
"sual_y provision for storage boxes so 
at milk or cream may be held. This 
* particularly valuable in holding the 
‘cht’s milk for delivery, the next 
Norniag. In ease the dairyman is 
~-lling cream, such storage tanks per- 
mits the holding of the product for 
several days and still delivering it in 
ood condition so as to secure the 
Sweet. cream price. 
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THE DAIRY 


Stopping Tail Switching 
An 
“Perhaps some of your other readers 

will be intérested in my method for 
keeping a cow from. switching her tail, 
which, as we all know, is one of the 
great drawbacks to hand milking in 
warm weather. 

First, I take an old automobile tire 
and cut off the beads or stiff inside 
edges that fit under the rims. One 
tire or casing will make two tail hold- 
ers. Next, cut each bead in two, so 
that it makes a long strip, and bore a 
small hole near each end. Tie these 
ends together with a heavy cord or 
small rope about a foot long, for a 
small cow, and a little more for a larg- 
er one. Now, lay this over the cow’s 


Illinois subscriber writes: 


back, with the rope across the back- | 


bone and eateching in front of the 
sharp hip bones, and with the bead 
strip down over and behind her tail. 
This allows a considerable movement 
of the tail, so that the cow does not 
feel tied, but prevents any wild switch- 
ing. When thru milking, it takes only 
a few seconds to lift it off and drop 
it over the next cow’s hip bones. I 
have found it very time-saving and 
convenient, and believe other farmers 
will find it equally so.” 

This is a very simple thing, but it 


' would seem to do all that our subscriber 


claims. As nearly every one has a 
discarded casing around, it would cost 
nothing to try it except a few min- 
utes’ time—I. W. D. 





- cent. 


New Cream-Milk Tariff 


Shipments of milk and cream from 
Canada. will be subject to an increase 
in duty, starting June 13. The increase 
was made possible by an executive or- 
der of the president and represents 
an increase of 1% cents per gallon on 
milk and 10 cents per gallon on 
cream. This will make a total duty of 
3% cents per gallon on milk and 30 
cents per gallon on cream. The in- 
creased duty on cream amounts to $1 
per ten-gallon can. 

There seem to be some conflicting 
opinions as to the effect of the tariff 
on American prices. The shipments 
from Canada have not been heavy but 
have undoubtedly had some effect on 
the prices in eastern markets. It 
would, therefore, seem likely that. he 
increase in the tariff would have some 
effect on values, even tho they may 
not react to the full increase-of the 
tariff. 

A good many eastern markets are 
now absorbing considerable sweet 
cream from this section. Shipments 
from Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
have undoubtedly had a favorable in- 
fluence on butter prices as they have 
tended to absorb part of the product 
that would otherwise have been man- 
ufactured into butter. The increase in 
the tariff should tend to improve the 
prices that can be obtained for cream 
of this character. 





Centralizers Lead in But- 
ter Manufactured 


Centralizer creameries lead in the 
manufacture of butter in Iowa, accord- 
ing to figures recently compiled by the 
Iowa department of agriculture. Co- 
operatives were a close second, the 
centralizer creameries manufacturing 
45 per cent of the total make, while 
the co-operatives manufactured 42 per 
Individually owned plants ac- 
count for the remaining 13 per cent 
of the creamery butter manufactured. 

There are now 464 creameries in the 
state, an increase of two over 1927. 
These represent 270 co-operatives, 134 
individually owned creameries and 60 
centralizer creameries. Co-operatives 
and individually owned plants lead in 
northern Iowa, while centralizers se- 
cure the majority of the product in 
the southern half of the state. 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras 
1929 were around 42.5 cents a pound 
or about the same as in May. 

With corn at 93 cents a bushel, oats 
27 cents a bushel, bran $25 a ton, cot- 
tonseed meal $41 a ton, and linseed 
meal $53 a ton at central markets; 
with loose hay at $12 a ton on the 
farm and labor at 30 cents an hour, 
the cost of producing a pound of but- 
ter on a Chicago extra basis was 
around 35.8 cents for 
June, 1929. Butter extras sold at Chi- 
cago in June for around 42.5 cents, or 
there was a profit of 6.7 cents a pound. 

With feed and labor at their present 
levels, Chicago milk in the month of 


June, 1929, cost $2.25 per hundred- 
weight delivered at country bottling 


i9i5 i916 ISI7 1918 1919 


in June of | 


the month of | 


1920 1924) 1922 1923 1924 1925 


plants. The quoted price is $2.65 a 
hundredweight, or there was a profit 
of 40 cents per hundred. 

The dairy outlook is splendid for the 
time being. The tariff is helping but- 
ter prices 5 or 6 cents a pound, and 
most of the milk producers have been 
able to get fairly good prices because 
of their strong associations. In the 
long run, however, neither the tariff 
nor strong associations can prevent a 
decided increase in production if 
prices are held out of line with the 
fundamental conditions. Fortunately, 
the leaders of dairy organizations are 
familiar with the fact that we are in 
danger of overproduction some time 
within the next two or perhaps three 
vears. 


1926 9927 1938 /929 





10 Cents Gain Per Lb. 








5 Cents 
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10 Cents Loss Per 






























































Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 


are given to milk cows. 





















~» FRANKLIN 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 


Life Immunity with One Dose! ) 
Your calves are liable to die from 

Blackleg unless you vaccinate 
them. One shot of Dr. Franklin's 
Blackleg Vaccine gives dependable 
Its patefited process 
on gives high- 
est potency and punty 


! 
ile 


of chemical ster! 


immunity 





full 


0. M. Franklin Blackieg Serum Co. 


Denver he 














cHaINELE WAT OR 
HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Rolle: Chain. 

Wm. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 

Strongest, Simplest and Easi- 
est Running. Catalog Free 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Bo0x720 Morton, Ili. 















*{ Makes Milking Easy $ 

Cuts milking time in half. Used on prize 

herds. Not surpassed in quality or con- 

struction. Costs less. Easily o; and 

cleaned. Many models. Complete 
Send for Catalogue No. 64 adie Go 

MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY Re sik 
213-215 N. = zi Mi 








ie) 
Bd e 
Roosts/ 
—Before thechickensperch. 
Only asmall paint brush and 
~ “Black Leaf 40’’ are 


a can of 
needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40° 





Kills Poultry Lice 





GIZZARD CAPSULES 


TRADE MARK ANO PATENTS CENDING 
For Worms in Poultry 


This improved method of worming 
poultry with medicine in an insoluble 
capsule, carries the correct undiluted 
dose to the gizzard where it is ground 
up like a grain of corn and the medi- 
cine emptied directly into the intestines 
upon the worms. Does away with alli 
danger from absorption in crop, gullet 
and stomach. Rapid in use—400 per 
hour. Many millions used last year. 
Sold by dealers. Adult size $1.75 per 100. 
Chick size $1.60 per 1006. Less in quan- 
tity. Samples, full details and new 
Poultry Book free on request. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 578 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 








Copper - Bearing Galvanized Steel 
can’t rust; won’t rot; fast deliv- 
\ ery without waste; easiest to handle; 
4. needs little power. Best; priced 
right. Write for catalog. 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
103 MclLun Street 
Bloomington, 
Minois 


Se 


Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


207 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Plant: Baffalo, leowa 




















Piease Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
When Writing 
Advertisers 
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Note the new Tractor Hitch for the New John Deere 7 
Spreader. This gives you an added use for your trac- 
is so easy you can take the time 
to spread manure fresh—when it has $4.70 ton i 


tor and “hitching up’ 


according to re- 
cent Ohio ex- 
periments. 


Ser 


the 


of profitable service. 


use increases soil fertility. 


farming. 

















° that the 


| New John Deere Spreader 
(With the beater on the axle and box-roll turn) 

—can help you to greatly increase your production without 

addition of a single acre, without increasing your 
horse-power and with less man power. 

—showed a gain over hand spreading of $4.80 per acre in || 
corn, $3.92 per acre in oats and $2.00 per acre in clover— 
in one Indiana experiment. 

—will pay back its cost several times during its many years 


—helps boost land values, because its 


—is built strong for use with a tractor; 
can be equipped with a tractor hitch; 
is a valuable unit in any system of 


—is a double-purpose machine when 

equipped with lime spreading attach- i. i 

ment. This attachment is quick- 

ly detached for regular 
spreading. 










“By, 
4p 














Box-roll turn; turns short 
without cutting wheels under 
box or setting them ahead. 


























2.2.4.3 5 8 
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Endgate Attachment; pre- 
vents losses of sloppy manure 
in long hauls to field. 

















The Lime Spreading Attachment makes a 
real one-man lime spreader. Unusually low 
box makes loading easy. No reshovelling; 
the conveyor carries the lime back to beater. 


The New John Deere is a 3-beater, tight- 





bottom spreader. The 1-beater endless- 
apron John Deere Spreader with the “beater 
on the axle” is still available if you prefer that 
type. Write John Deere, Moline, IIl., for 
valuable booklet, “Soil Fertilizers’ '—free, 
and for descriptive folder E-4 4.5, 





HEAVES CAN'T BE CURED 


with ordinary drugs or powders. It requires 
treatment of a SPECIALIST. 17 yeare of 
exclusive study of HEAVES has produced 


WONDER HEAVE REMEDY 


Proven on thousands of horses without a 

failure—and heaves won't come back. 

Result. Guaranteed or Every Dollar Refund- 
ed. Price $5.00 per large bottle. Write 


Wonder Remedy Co., Dept. N, Sheboygan, Wis. 
MIDWEST Corrugated GRAIN BINS 


Made of 2¢ in. Corrugated Steel 
estimated 22 times as strong as 
flat steel. Cost no more than 
Ordinary bins. Easily set up or 
moved. Non sag patented roof. 
Biggest value. Low price. 
Freight prepaid) FREE—Write 
for folder and prices 

MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 

505 Am. Bank Bldg., Kansas City Mo. 





















WE PAY FREIGHT 
WRITE FOR LOW PRICES 
Made in four sizes. Best mate- 
rial and construction. Prempt 
shipments. Write for circular and low delivered 
prices before you buy. 


Breeders Supply Company, councu Site, towa. 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 











INNESOTA 


Thousands of sucéessful farmers | 
have found Minnesota to be a land | 
of opportunity. Fertile soil—plen- 
ty of rainfall—fine crops. Wonder- 
ful pasture lands for dairying. 
Greatest butterstate in the Union. 
Creameries everywhere. Improved and un- 
improved farms so reasonably priced as to 


make an investment sound and farming profit- 
able. Thousands of lakes for recreation. Come 
to Minnesota and prosper on a good farm. 


Write for New booklet--FREE 
Ten Thousand Lakes— 


Greater Minnesota Association 
1492 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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A pound of De Sote Condensed Buttors 
nthe mixed with water makes 4 gals. of pig 
slop. For poultry feed, use one lb.to3 gals. K 
water. Keeps fresh. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
De Soto Greamery & Prod. Go., Mian. 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 














YRANDMA FARRELL welcomed 
Jule Farrell and her children for 
the sake of her dead son, Dan, who had 


been the town’s bad boy. She helped 
them in every way she could, as they 
began their farming operations. She 
even paid for the work on the 


which the neighbors 
it came to the 
offered an- 


irrigation pump, 
laughed at. But when 
matter of the 
other solution. refused to go into 
debt for them, Grandma Farrell 
suggested that since they had no horses 
but cows, they use the cattle 
fer work animals. 

Milly, Jule’s 


horses, she 


Jule 

SO 
did have 
sister-in-law, was very 
much against the idea of the irrigation 
pump, her husband, Tom, Dan’s 
twin, thought the idea of irrigation a 
good one. But when it came to using 
the cattle work animals, both Milly 
and Tom agreed that Jule would be 
the laughing-stock of the community. 


ho 


for 


HE chickens were left at the ranch 
because Jule was afraid to bring 
them on—not until the hen houses had 
been thoroly cleansed and disinfected. 
Turner had bad luck with his chickens. 
They died from some disease—he didn’t 
know what. He said they acted funny, 
would run around with their wings 
spread, their heads to the ground, then 
fall in a heap, curl up their toes, and 
that was the last of them. 
Max, the German police dog, was left 
at the ranch to guard the chickens 
from thieves. He slept in the hen 





ee 
out of town the day they arrived. He 
liked Jule; liked her immensely. He 


took to the kiddies like a mouse takes 
to cheese. He had wanted children of 
his own. Little Paul had been 
only child; he had died in infancy. 
Tom walked to the field where the 


the 


mulching was going on. He drove to 
the twenty-five acres of worthless land 
to look at the alfalfa. He told Jule 


that the twenty-five acres were a tot 
loss. It couldn’t even be used for pas- 
ture. Turner had tried it out and 
couldn’t do anything with it. 

He also mentioned Tucker’s experi- 
ence. “Bill just lets it lie. Some wild 
plum trees, sumach and a tangle of 
grapevines seem to thrive on the edges 
but for farming purposes, the land is 
worthless.” 

“What seems to be the matter 

?” asked Jule. 

“It’s sour and muggy.” 

She remembered that that was what 
3ill Tucker said, sour, but muggy— 
whatever did that mean? 

At the word “sour,” Bobs, who had 
been listening in, sat up and took no- 
tice. His eyes, behind the horn rimmed 
glasses, grew large, his whole face was 
alert with interest. He looked for all 
the worid like a setter pup that has 
stalked game. In a twinkling, he was 
off to the den. 


With 


E GOT down on his knees and 
fished around among the maga- 
zines on the shelf under the table. He 





Crazed with fright, 


house. Woe to anyone who would at- 
tempt to break in! He would throttle 
him and chew up the body. 

Jimjams was still working with the 
mulch. Meanwhile, Jule and the twins 
would begin on the hen houses. She 
had ordered several barrels of lime for 
whitewashing and floor purposes. First, 
the houses had to be cleansed of filth 
and grime. 

They used shovels, a fork and a gar- 
den rake. After they were all scraped 
out and the floors bared and aired, 
they cleaned the perches with boiling 
water and lye. Then a stone jar with 
burning suiphur was set in each house 
and the windows and doors closed. Af- 
ter the sulphur bath, the houses would 
be sprayed with creosote, to make dou- 
bly sure that any 
lurking about would be destroyed. 

Lastly, they would whitewash the 
walls and lime the floors. The brood- 
ers and incubators that had been 
brought from the ranch came in for 
their share of attention. The white 
washing would have to wait at present. 


It was more expedient that they have 


a team to pull the plow. The handy 
job man had offered his team to help 
with the well and the scraping of 
the pit. 

Grandma had come early. Tom had 
brought her in the sedan. He was cu- 
rious to see the family that was so 
closely related to him. He had been 


| 


| 





germ that might be | 





the heifer ran as no cow in that country had ever run before. 


found the magazine, the one that he 
had been studying the day Jule had 
said that they needed a husband to 
take care of them. 

He sat down on the floor, opened 
the magazine, and began to turn its 
pages. He turned until he got the 
article wanted. He read it over care 
fully, his finger on the lines. Satis- 
fied, he closed the magazine, put it 
back where he had found it, at the 
bottom of the pile, and went outside. 

He went to the lime barrels. He 
counted them—five in all. Then, with 
his hands in his pockets, he walked 
about the yard. The lad was lonesome. 
He pined for his pets. They were still 
at the chicken ranch. He had a mag- 
nificent rooster, Silverspurs, which was 
hatched from an egg given him by one 
who made it a business to raise show 
stock. 

The twins had taught Silverspurs 
many tricks. He could ride Billy, the 
goat, play dead, and at a snap of Bobs’ 
fingers, fly to the boy’s knee and crow. 
Silverspurs, Billy the goat, Grunty the 
pig, Max the German police dog, and 
Nimbleheels, the cat—each animal was 
a trickster. In Bobs’ wanderings, He 
came to an old bed where last year’s 
petunias had bloomed. He stopped, 
and, jerking his hands out of his pock- 
ets, leaned forward with his hands on 
his knees. He had found something in- 
teresting inthe (Continued on page 23) 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








1lOWA 

Central—-Grundy County, July 4—Had a 
heavy rain the 26th, and it surely was a 
welcome Visitor. Grain that seemed short 
stretched considerably. Laying by corn 
now, and a good many are making hay, 
and boast of a heavy yield. Still an occa- 
sional bloated critter. Pigs doing well. A 
few old sows selling, mostly to feeders, 
No stock cattle selling. A few cows at 
big figures. Gardens looking good. Pota- 
to bugs are getting abundant; some are 
spraying. Guess we will have quite a few 
apples this year; not so many berries, 
Considerable road work; some graveling, 
Has been quite warm the past few 
days. Nose flies bothering horses. Not 
many eggs now. Hatcheries are holding 
public sales to dispose of chicks, Farm 
help plentiful.—Gus Treimer. 

Southern—Marion County, July 5—The 
corn is looking fine. Most farmers have 
cultivated three times. A good many 
fields have been laid by, but others will 
he cultivated one or two times yet, mak- 
ing a total of four or five cultivations. 
small grains are ripening rapidly. Prob- 
ably several fields of early oats and wheat 
will be harvested during the next six or 
seven days. We have had no good rains 
for nearly three weeks, and potatoes and 
grains will be reduced in yield by the very 
dry weather.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, July 5— 
Everything is growing well, but a rain 
would be very beneficial. Many farmers 
are vaccinating their spring pig crop. Sec- 
ond crop elover slow about starting, due 
to lack of moisture. Wonderful time to 
kill weeds. Corn is being laid by at a 
good height. Extra big @emand for farms 
torent at $7.50 to $8.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

South-Central—Wayne County, July 5— 
Local showers the 4th; they surely were 
fine where they hit. Corn is growing 
nicely, but surely needs to. Some corn 
< laid by. Some oats ripening. Some 
farmers are haying. Some-.buckwheat is 
sown, Eggs 25 cents.—Pearl D. 
Souder. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June 
8—We had fine rains on the 26th and 
“ith, which were very good for every- 
thing. Early oats and barley are heading 
out pretty short. The rain came pretty 
late to do much good for them. Late oats 
will be benefited a good deal. Corn is 
growing well. The best fields will be 
knee-high by the Fourth. Pastures are 
very good. Stock healthy and doing fine- 
y. Clover is being put up.—C. Laydon. 
Northeastern—Winneshiek County, June 
29—All livestock doing nicely. Very little 
having done. Early corn:is knee high 
and most of it has been cultivated four 
Small grain is of medium height 
in general, and is heading out very un- 


too. 


being 


times 


evenly. Pastures are very good, but not 
enough stock cattle to make use of the 
grass. Butterfat 48 cents, corn 93 cents, 
eges 25 cents, hogs $10.75 top.—Fred 
Gross, 


Northwestern—Clay County, June 28— 
Weather warm and windy; nights still 
are cool. A good rain the 26th was of 
great benefit to the oats and pastures. 
Alfalfa all up in good shape and cured 
without rain. Corn has not done much 
the past week. Many ready to lay it by 
and start cutting tame hay. Some corn 
being shelled and going to market. Cream 
46 cents, eggs 26 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
July 5—Corn looks fair; in most instances 
it is being laid by; but it needs rain. 
Sweet clover is being sown in the corn 
before the corn is plowed the last time. 
Winter wheat, which is fine, is ready to 
harvest. Second cutting of alfalfa is 
mowed and ready for the barn. Hogs and 





cattle doing well. Not much stock going 
to market. The loss of chickens is heavy 
from sickness and various reasons. Late 
cherries ripe. Gardens are good.—Mrs. 
J... A. 

Eastern—Delaware County, July 6—We 
are having plenty of rain now and every- 


thing is doing finely; rained again last 
night. Corn ranges from four inches to 


four feet high, depending on the time it 
was planted and the fertility of the soi. 
One-half of the fields were knee-high or 
higher on the Fourth of July. Barley is 
looking fine. Oats are doing well, but 
some of them are short. Pastures are 
good. Lots of white clover in the old 
pastures. Farmers are haying, and Dela- 
ware county will have more hay than it 
has had for several years.—C. D. H. 

Central—Dallas County, July 6—Lots of 
rain. Corn being laid by whenever the 
weather permits; some corn too big to 
plow, but lots of uneven fields. Wheat is 
ripening fast. A few fields in the shock. 
Lots of fly. Oats look better, but are 
still short. Wet weather has damaged 
the first crop of clover hay. Some hay 
has been cut and lying on the ground 
nearly two weeks. Second crop of alfalfa 
nearly ready. Gardens looking better. 
Pastures excellent.—H. C. Flint. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 3 
—When they try to cht their wheat, the 
farmers notice more the effects of the ter- 
rible tornado, or, rather, series of torna- 
does, that visited this county. One man 
near Jansen had a 48 per cent wind and 
43 per cent hail damage on seventy acres 
of fine wheat. Every one has to use 
“pick-up guards” on binders. There has 
been a large number of combines and 
wind-rowers sold in the county. Oats 
were very badly damaged, too. Corn has 
outgrown most of the damage now. The 
fields in places are still full of boards, 
splinters, broken fences, and all kinds of 
debris. It is going to be very hard har- 
vesting. No one will ever be able to 
accurately estimate the damage. The 
storm swept from the northwest to the 
southeast corner of the county, and in 
some places it was ten to twelve miles 
wide.—Charles M. Turner. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, July 6—Had a 
heavy rain last night. There was some 
wind, but no damage; about two to two 
and one-half inches of rain. About 90 per 
cent of the corn laid by. Wheat is ripe, 
and it looks as tho most of the oats will 
be cut next week. Corn never looked bet- 
ter, and gardens and berry crops are good, 
Pastures are also good.—H. Eitelgeorge. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, July 6 
—Wheat is about all in the shock. Oats 


well filled and ripening fast, and will do 
to harvest soon. Clover was a heavy 
crop, and went into the mow this week. 
The second crop of alfa#fa is in bloom. 
Corn planting just finished, and the crop 
runs from just coming to waist high on 
the early planting, with several fields laid 
by. One and one-half inches of rain last 
night will stop field work until Monday 
noon. Corn 90 cents, oats 50 cents, wheat 
$1, hay $10, hens 19 cents, springs 28 
cents, eggs 23 cents, cream 44 cents, stags 


3 cents, veals 13 cents, hogs $10.50.—J. 
W. Griggs. 


ILLINOIS 
Western—Schuyler County, July 3—Our 
season is very backward. Farmers did 
not get thru planting corn, but quit and 
planted beans, of which the acreage will 
be large this year. Wheat well filled, but 
the winter ice coat left fields spotted. Oats 








and barley promising. Pasture and mea- 
dows, which are few, are fine. Have not 
seen so much white clover for thirty 
years. The acreage of sweet clover is 
rapidly on the increase. There exists here 
the usual discouragement that accompa- 
nies a backward season.—L. F. King. 
Eastern—Vermilion County, July 4—Had 
a quiet Fourth, most farmers working. 
Some are plowing corn the first time, some 
the second, and some are laying it by. 
Most early corn is over knee high. Wheat 
is being put in the shock. Oats are start- 
ing to ripen. Some clover to cut yet. New 
oats are 36 cents, old corn 8&7 cents, some 
new corn sold at 70 cents.—Elmer Varner. 


KANSAS 


East-Central—Franklin County, July 5— 
Cutting of oats and wheat well under 
way. Oats rather light. No threshing to 
date in this neighborhood. Potatoes not 
very good—so many rotted. Some pieces 
of corn are nearly waist-high on bottom 
land; upland, knee-high, and on down to 
six inches. Timothy and clover hay pret- 
ty well up. Prairie hay is heavy. Not 
much fat stuff going to market. Whole 
milk 50 cents, cream 40 cents, No. 1 eggs 
26 cents, No. 2 eggs 21 cents, oats 40 
cents, corn 83 cents, heavy hens 20 cents, 
light hens 16 cents, ducks 14 cents, geese 
12 cents, broilers 28 cents. A very quiet 
Fourth. Weather warm.—F. D. Ever- 
ingham. 

Northeastern — Nemaha and Brown 
Counties, July 5—Wheat harvest all over 
this section is on, and will be about over 
this week. The wheat has a heavy straw 
but the grain is not of the quality it 
should be; there is no use of making a 
guess on it until threshing starts. Corn 
has been growing the past week, but is 
small for the time of year. A six-inch 
rain fell over the north half of Nemaha 
county and the northeast part of Brown 
county, on June 22, which did a great deal 
of damage to the corn. There was some 
hail in spots. Lots of the corn that had 
to be planted over is very small. Hay is 
heavy. Oats are short, but may make a 
fair yield. Farmers are rushed with the 
work because it has all come at one time, 
on account of the wet weather of the 
past month.—M. J. Geer. 


MINNESOTA 

Central—Renville County, July 3—Dry 
and hot. We need lots of rain for corn 
and second crop alfalfa. Corn commenc- 
ing to tassel. Most corn will be laid by 
when this is read. Winter wheat harvest 
will commence next week. Small grain 
short in straw, but yield is quite promis- 
ing as yet. Have had the driest April, 
May and June for many years. My mem- 
ory tells me the driest ever—I may be 
wrong, tho. Pastures getting brown. No 
hog cholera that I know of in this com- 
munity.—F. E. Knock. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, July 6—A 
general rain today ‘brought relief from 
the drouth. Corn clean and ten days 
ahead of the season. Some small grain 
on light land damaged by drouth. Some 


severe hail damage on the 3d. Cut worms ; 


have taken most of the flax. Wheat $1.15, 
oats 37 cents, barley 50 cents, flax $2.47, 
No. 3 yellow corn 77 cents, cream 43 
cents, eggs 22 cents. The Farmers’ Union 
is organizing in this county.—Chas. H. 
Carlson. ‘ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Southeastern—Lincoln County, July 6— 
Nice rain today; needed badly in spots. 
Some hail June 15. Small grain good gen- 
erally; some turning. Alfalfa was good. 
Not as many pigs as usual. Considerable 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Pat says it may be higher 











cattle loss from sweet clover bloat. Farm- 
ers talk relief, but when do we get it?-- 
A. J. Huckfeldt. 





GOURDS MAKE HOMES FOR MANY 
KINDS OF BIRDS 

“Gourds for Bird Houses and Other 
purposes,”’ is the title of a leaflet (No. 
36-L), just issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, describing the 
culture and uses of these long-cultivated 
plants. Gourd vines are raised on suit- 
able supports for use as screens and for 
the variously colored and grotesquely 
shaped gourds that the plants produce, 
Some kinds, when young and tender, are 
used for food, being prepared in the same 
manner as summer squash. 

Other uses for gourds mentioned in the 
new leaflet are almost as many as the 
varieties of gourds. The lagenaria gourd, 
for example, is used for drinking cups, 
water jugs and flasks, storage containers 
and bird houses. The dishrag gourd, or 
so-called vegetable sponge, is used, af- 
ter bleaching and other treatments, as a 
sponge for scrubbing. In some parts of 
the world, gourds are of great value, en- 
tering into the every-day lives of the 
people as household utensils. Some varie- 
ties are even used as cooking vessels. In 
America, however, gourds are at present 
employed mainly for ornamentation and 
as bird houses. 

Gourds with various sized holes cut in 
them for entrances, offer weatherproof 
homes for such birds as woodpeckers, pur- 
ple martins, wrens, nut-hatches, chicka- 
dees and bluebirds, and directions are 
given in the leaflet for cutting the en- 
trances for each species and for placing 
the gourds to obtain the best results, 

Copies of the leaflet may be had free 
on request to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Recent Public Sales 


J. H. DEGGINGER SALE 


The J. H. Degginger dispersion held at 
Albany, Missouri, brought to the minds 
of those in attendance many events in 
Shorthorn history. After his return from 





the war Mr. Degginger purchased many 
of the best females that money would 
buy. They were purchased from notable 
herds, some of them now extinct. Among 
them were Carpenter & Ross, Chas. C. 
Norton, Joseph Miller & Son, Bellows 


Brothers, George Allen and others. Many 
of these animals were old, but they were 
producers and the purchasers will find 
that they have made valuable additions 
to their herds. The general average was 
$253. Females average $240 and the bulls 
$335. The top cow was purchased by S. 
K. Slemens of Iowa City for $525. The 
top bull brought $835. He was purchased 
by F. W. Harding of Chicago for export. 


BELLOWS BROTHERS SALE 


The following day Shorthorn breeders 
assembled at Bellows Brothers, Maryville, 
Missouri, to buy one of the best offering 
of bulls and females that has been sold 
at auction in recent years. To attend a 
Bellows Brothers sale should be the am- 
bition of every Shorthorn breeder. Not 
only do they raise good cattle, but their 
sales are conducted in a way that every 
breeder will appreciate. The thirty-four 
females averaged $320 and the sixteen 
bulls $236. The top female was purchased 
by F. W. Hubbel of Des Moines, Iowa, for 
$625. The top bull went to A. H. Dale of 
Thomas Farms, Robesonia, Pa., for $725. 
He was the bargain of the offering. 


MORE DAIRY PRODUCTS IN STORAGE 


Cold storage holdings of practically all 
dairy products on June 1 were larger than 
stocks on the same date a year ago, but 
decreased stocks of case eggs, meats, 
poultry and apples are reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 














HOW MR JIMPSON IS 





THERE COMES NEIGHBOR JIMPSONS 
HIRED MAN. | MUST ASK HIM 






LAST NIGHT? 














































HOW IS MR JIMPSON THIS MORNING 
PAT ? IS HIS TEMPERATURE ANY 
LOWER TODAY THAN IT WAS 


SURE, AN’ | DONT KNOW, AL. 
THE BOSS DIED THIS MORNING 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

the 
most 








follow- 
careful 


columns in 
the 


The percentage 


ing table are worthy of 


study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
se d column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 100 per 
cent of the same time last year, Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below tl general 
wholesale price level From the stand 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level, Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 


advance 
to over- 


commodities to 


failure of these 
is due 


as much as other products 
production, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


—$—$—$——$ — 











Fisher's i index number 


CATTLE—At Chicago 









































| 300- pound fat e attle ....., 779 98 

1,100-pound fat cattle 184 Lon 

Canners and cutters ....... 198 103 

ME ss snactiohinsontpesntbiaasbneneees 203) 98 
HOGS—At “Chicago 

Heavy hogs eas SRE ~ 134 100 

Light he 135 104 

PICS  ccsose 140 116 

Sows (rough). 121! 104 
SHEEP—At Dhicans 

EGG os ccscecessscvseneesecccess 188) oT 
WOOL AND HIDES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston 135. 7 

ht cow h hides | at ¢ *hicago 108 71 

GRAIN 

At Chicago— 7 a se 

Corn, No. 2 mixed 13: 8§ 

Oats, No white 99 67 

Wheat, No. 2 red ‘ 110 74 

Wheat, No. 1 northern 98 $5 

On lowa Farms— 

Corn. peaewen . Sees 132 90 
ID: .<ssdaccamaainenpinan ein _ 94] 67 
“MILL- FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee 135 7 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.,.| 16S 102 
Bran, at Kansas City . lis 76 
Shorts, at Kansas City 116 63 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago “07 OSL 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas Cit) 144 | 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago reer 1 { 
Clover seed, at Toledo Siaseia 177 my 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...... Nf 125 
Cotton, at New oYrk .............. 131 SI 
Rees. at Chicago 139 103 
PROVISIONS— At Chicago 
Lard 110] “OS 
Sides 123 108 
Ham 172 115 
Baecoi 135 98 
FUTURES—At “Chicago 

Corn— — 
September 130 94 
December L4o 110 
Oats— 
September ... 103 191 
December aa aaa ceh bi 110 104 
Wheat | 
September 5 90 
December 16 92 
Lard 
BOP tere. cereencscnsesscesevicnssnsseenes 109 98 
Sides— | 
Septen oe Pa a OEE ee 125 107 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS — 
Coke, at Conne lisville ............ S! 106 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 116 oF 
Copper, at New York ............ 112 122 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 223 134 
Lumber— } | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | 
PROD. dntitcnimndens 201 112 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No, 2 com. boards. 194 110 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
1x6 202 112 


and 2B Pecans 
Cement o 5 139 100 





FINANCIAL 








Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

WURCIRGED: SR NNT orsccssrrccainersssonst 240 93 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | 

at New York oe ee: feb 
Industrial | 434) «142 
Railroad stocks | 153 123 








RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 














FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 169 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 116 per cent. 


SEPTEM=3:ER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$10.19 next Septemer. 


show 
ending 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures 
the percentage for the week 








June 22, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week 
Coal and coke 104 per cent, grain 11% 
per cent, livestock 86 per cent, Ilumbe1 
102 per cent, ore 117 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 109 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 





York factory wages are 234 per cent and 

railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 

per cent of pre-war normal. 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 

PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
fle, week before 414%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 2le, week before 21%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 30% week before 
28%,c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 26c, week before 
2514c; broilers, last week 3lc, week be- 
fore 34c; geese, last week 15c, week be- 


fore 15e. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but’ callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
414 per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 


per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 











Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 
+] 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
— — aa tee eae ia —— ares 
| | | — 
3 to | = | 
= s | x 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | i | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week 5.00 
Wee before 62 
Good—- 
Last week 12 
Week before 50 
Medium— 
la week 62 
Week bef 12 


Common 
Last week 























Week before . ey 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs .down)— | | 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 5.70 15.00 
Week be .18)14.50 
Medium 
Last week On 
W be 62 
Comi 
Last week 11.12'11.38'10.25 
ee} } 10.1 
Butehe it | 
Heife - | | 
Last w 11.88}12.38'11.62 
We before 11.62/12.12/11.38 
Cow | | 
Last week 1 9.75! 9.88 9 
\ bef 9.62: 9.62 12 
| 
ek 8.88] 9.62! 8.62 
k before ..| 8.50) 9.75! 8.65 
Canners and cutters - 





up)— 












Heavy (250 Ibs 
Last week »-./10.62/10.92'10.72 
Week bet ./10.25'10.62/10.42 
Medium (21 
Rae NE ioscan casncceeoas 10.88'11.18 16.99 
Week Devore cisccccccscsscce 10.55 10.82!10.60 
Light (150-200 Ibs | | 
A I cecincev ctetccscnnsmiiecs 10 80'11,12'10,88 
Week before ./10.50'10.80'10.58 





Light lights (130-15 


























Last week ............. .55!11.00'10.60 
Week before es .18!10.65!10.38 
Smooth and rough | 
heavy packing sows | | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week ..| 9.68! 9.88! 9.38 
Wee before .. 9.38} 9.45! 9.30 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Last week 1, sessoeee| £0.80 10.45 
Week before mews a 10.50/10.45 
Stock pigs— | | 
LenB WORE <. citcnwunusal he hnean 
Week be fore 9.75 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), | | a 
medium to prime— m | 
Last week ..... .75!14.38 
Week before | .20/13.38 





Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week ........ 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
EN eee 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choic et | 
Last week . 5s ee 0.051 6.12! 
Week before. | 5.88] 6.12] 5.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, al! 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 


-75/10.75 
.88/10.00 





. 25/10.20; 9.88 
110. 08) 10.12! 9.80 












































HAY 
n> 
= 
is) 
ae | 2] & 
6 ad = 
Mixed clover, No. 1— hime 
Last week ...... Base |17.50 
Week before AE IE HR: 9 
Timothy, No. 1— | | | 
AEC WORIE cccssvedcsccsvessiesssibliphateome iccteeosel ee 
Week before ccscccsccsesn eh Be 17.50 
Aine. = yice— | | 
Li . 20.00 20,50 





Weel k nae 
Alfalfa, No i— 
Last WEEK ccsecessecsoscoseserces| 13.50)19.00 
Week before .118.50 19.00 
Alfalfa, stand: dd | 
Last wee = 


.|20.00/20.50| 











..]17.00/17.25 
.|17.00/17.2% 
{ 


oer 


15.00'15.00! 
15.00/15.00 
{ 























Last week 9.50, 9.50/10.00 
Week befe 9.50, 9.50 10.00 
My L 
| Si 
ole z | % 
2 | < Zi A 
a - | = ni 
= —E | oa v 
| 0 Oo | & ra 
Corn, No. 2Y¥— | | 
Last week ... .9554| .88 | .8916 
Week before 933,| 18814] .9114| 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— | | 
Last week ........ 94 -8614! .88i2| .87 
Week before ....| .92%| .87 7] .9014] .86 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week ......... | .931%4| .8314) .8714| .85 
Week before ...} .92 | .84 | .89 | .84 
Oats— | | 
Last week ....... | 47%! .4216| 46%! .423 
Week before | .4514! .42 461% .41% 
Barley— | 
Last week ........ | .58 D5 57% 
Week before ....| .54 | 54 55 
Rye— | 
Last week | .96%4| .87 | .89%4 
Week before ...! .9114| .83%| .8516 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | | 
Last week. ........ 1.22 {1.14 |1.17 |1.10% 
Week before 1.1214 1.07 |1.0914'1.06 
= = 
S eb 
a & 
a | = 
Q oO 








Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are %4 per cent of the te 


year average, as contrasted with 128 y 
cent for fat cattle, 94 per cent for she 


and 100 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for y 
ceipts and prices as they have prevail 
week by week for the past eight week 
Each week is compared with the ten-ye 
average of the corresponding week, th 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 

*HOGS 


























= | 22 

Le| nw 

2! 55 

os | O§ 

on | oS 

HO! Ko 
May 10 to 74,79) 
May 17 to 82) 89 
May 24 to 96) 80 
May 31 to 98} 89) 
June 7 to 76] 81 
June 14 to 81 86) 
June 21 to 85 85} 
June 28 to 858! 
May 10 to 69 1 
May 17 to 76| 80! 1 
May 24 to 76 7 19 
May 31 to 86; 81) 
June 7 to 71) 80| ig 
June 14 to 79| 86) 1 
June 21 to 69 90} 1 
June 28 to July 4 65172 1 

tSHEEP 

May 118} 135 
May 117; 140) 
May 107; 120] 
May 104} 125 
June 103; 103 
June 77| 107 
June 75) 89| 4g 
June 2 75} 84} 

















May 10 to 9 
May 17 to }) 
May 24 to : 
May 31 to ly 
June 7 to 1 
June 14 to 19 
June 21 to 
June 28 to July 4 1 
*Hogs eleven markets, "cattle and sheeyg 
seven markets. 


*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











bran— 
Last week 
Week 


Shorts— 


00 


.00 


5 3.00 
33.00] 








Last 33.00! 
Week 3.00) 
Linseed 
(Oo. po— 
Last we 





Week heft 
Cottonseed (41 | 








per cent)— 

Last week........41.00) 

We a betore..../41.00 
Tankage— | 

Last week........ EOLGO) osecesscs 75.00/70.00 

Week befores vee] 10.00]. ...00000] 00-00! 70.00 
Gluten— \ 

Last week 

Week b decvencshaseeentes 

Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and f eder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of 


eorr esponding 
28: 


week for five-year average, 1924- 

















104.5} 86.3 








Week ending 
centage of 
week end 


June 21, 1929, as a 
receipts for the 
g June 22, 


per- 
corresponding 
1928—Iowa, 108.9 per 





cent: Ti 115.1; Missouri, 71.9; Ne- 
braska, >; Kansas, 114.9; Indiana, 75.0; 
Ohio, 7 total, seven corn belt states, 


104.3 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.40, week be- 
fore $13.31. Chicago—Last week $11. 85, 
week before $11.80. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 89c, week before 837 Wc. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
_ Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16. 00, 
and cotton at New York 18.35c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 83c 
for No. 3 shelled and 8tc for No. 4 shelled, 
new oats 3744c, and new wheat $1.04%. 











| 

/ 1929 | 1928 1927 | 1926 
June 10.89 10.20) 8.65]. 13.9 
June 2 10.75 10.35] 8.55} 13.8 
July -| 10.85! 10.45! . 8.55] 13.4 
July ..| 10.90' 10.75! 8.60} 13.4 
Julw 10.95! 10.75 8.70) 13.6 
July 10.95 10.75 8.70! 13.6 














| 1929 | 1928 | pee 1926 
| | | 
.9412'1.06 11.02%] .72 | 
94 1.06 Weed 7 
.93 4 °1.04%4 11.0034] .71 


.9414!11.051%4! .9814] .72 
‘951, 1.0544 98% 724 
.9514!1.0716/1.00%! .721 











EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
June were 5,395,090 bushels, as compare@ 
with 5,846,900 bushels for the week beforé 
and 3,721,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the fourth week 
in June were 46,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 41,000 bushels the week be 
fore and 39,000 bushels for the sam@ 
week last vear. Exports of oats the fourth 
week in June were 199,000 bushels, ag 
compared with 761,000 bushels for tha 
week before and 902,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the fourth week in June 
were 12,061,000 pounds, as compared w ith 


11,129,000 pounds the week before and 
8,089,000 pounds for the same week last 
vear. Exports of pork the fourth week im 
June were 5,537,000 pounds, as compare 
with 5, 765, 000 pounds the week before 
and 5,732,000 pounds for the same week 


last year. 





FORESTRY TAX POLICIES 

The new Wisconsin forest taxation law 
is the latest attempt to break away from 
the old policy of taxing forests as real 
estate, and to institute a plan of taxing 
them as a crop on terms that deal fairly 
with the interests concerned. To pro- 
mote the cutting of mature-timber only, 
the Wisconsin act levies a tax fixed at lI! 
per cent of the value of the stumpagé 
severed from the land at maturity of the 
timber. This plan enables the owner t@ 
leave the young timber to grow to ma- 
turity and plant trees on cut-over lands, 
thus opening the way to continuous pro- 
duction. 

To the lumber industry, the matter of 
a sustained yield is of vital importancé 
as remedying the evils that make both 
for temporary overproduction and rapid 
depletion, with existing market demoral- 
ization. Sustained yield means limiting 
the average annual cut to the continuow 
production capacity of the tract. To thai 
end, some of the large lumber manufac 
turers are establishing unit areas, eac 
of a size to supply an efficient plant lo 
cated at convenient distance. 
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OSH- 
“2 AWAY 


oshaway Crabapple says: 
“The reason why there are so . 
nany old maids in Scotland is 
because the fathers refuse to 

vive their daughters away.” 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

It happened that two men bearing the 
ame name, one a clergyman, the other 
business man, both lived in the same 
ity. The clergyman died, and about 
he same time his neighbor went to 
euthern California. ‘When the business 
Iman arrived there, he sent his wife a 
elegram informing her of his safe jour- 
ey, but unfortunately it was delivered 
9 the widow of the late preacher. What 
vas the surprise of the good woman to 
read, “Arrived safely—heat terrific.” 


SERENITY 

The prisoner was not professionally 
epresented. Before proceeding with the 
ase, the judge ,said: 

“This is a very serious offense you are 
hrarged with. If you are convicted, it 
means a long term of imprisonment. 
ave you no counsel to look after your 
jefense?”’ 

The prisoner, in the most confidential 
manner, leaned toward the judge and 
whispered: 

“No, your Honor, I have no counsel, 
mut that’s all right. I have some very 
pood friends on the jury.” 

STORY WITH A MORAL 

Her lips quivered as they approached 
mine. My whole frame trembled as I 
jooked. in her eves. Her body shook with 
intensity as our lips met, and I could feel 
my chest heaving, my chin vibrating and 
my body shuddering as I held her to me. 

The moral of all this is: Never kiss 
them in a Flivver with the motor going. 





WE WONDERED, TOO 

First Prof.: ‘It's strange how many 
college students are now committing sui- 
cide. They all secm to shoot themselves 
in the chest.” 

Second Prof.: ‘‘Thats all that’s neces- 
sary. They're all dead from the neck up, 
anyway.” 


A man was standing in front of Ejin- 
stein’s as a funeral procession went by. 
“Whose funeral?”’ he asked of Einstein. 
“Chon Schmidt's,’’ replied Einstein. 
“John Smith!’ exclaimed the man. 
“You don’t mean to say John Smith's 
dead?’’ 

“Vell,” said Einstein, ‘‘vot you dink 
tey is doing mit him, practicing?’ 

OUT OF LUCK 

MacTavish’s boy was asked why he 


looked so dejected. 
‘Dad puts a nickle in my bank each 


ugtime I take castor oil,’’ he told his friend. 


“And then when it gets full, what hap- 
pens?”’ 
“He buys another bottle of castor oil.” 


‘“Doolan,”’ said Dailey, pointing to an 
inscription cut in a huge stone on the 


“side of a building, ‘‘phwat does thim lit- 


ters MDCCCCXIV mane?” 

“That,” replied Doolan, ‘‘manes noin- 
teen hundred an’ twinty-four.” 

‘Doolan,” said Dailey after a thought- 
ful pause, “‘don’t yez t’ink they’re over- 
doin’ this spelling reform a- bit?’’ 





PERILS OF EDITORS 

We: “See that man over there? He’s 
a bombastic ass, a vacuous nonentity, a 
conceited humbug, a parasite,-and an en- 
cumbrance to the earth.” 

She: ‘‘Would you mind writing that 
down? You see, he’s my husband and I 
would like to use it on him some time.” 


SAFETY FIRST 


The colonel of an Irish regiment was 
bawling out a private for cowardice in 
battle. 

“Well, Pat, have you anything to say?” 

“Please, sor, before we went into ac- 
tion you said, ‘Strike for home and coun- 
try,’ and I struck for home.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 

The unusual thing happened in a south- 
ern town the other day when a negro 
woman committed suicide. 

“Why is it, Rastus,’ an old negro was 
asked, “that so few negroes ever commit 
Suicide?” 

“It's dis way, boss; when a white man 
gets in trouble and sets down to worry 
over it, he gets despret and kills hisself. 
When a nigger sets down he goes to 


sleep.” 


“My wife is an inveterate smoker. Why, 


three times she’s set the bed on fire with 
her cigarettes. Would you recommend a 
Suit for divorce?” 


“Either that or a suit of asbestos pa- 
amas,” 
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The Powerful New 
McCormick-Deering 15-30 


HE POWER in the new 15-30 McCormick-Deering is the symbol of 
profit farming on a comfortable, efficient scale. With this powerful 


A F ew 1 5. 30 perfected tractor special opportunities lie ahead of you. Its owner is 
equipped to rise above the old cramped style of farming—to take full advan- 
F eatures tage of man-power, acreage, crop, and season—to cut tothe bone the pro- 
McCormick-Deering high- duction costs that eat profit away—and to build for future expansion. 
tension magneto ignition. This is a McCormick-Deering tractor. So you may be positive that 
New manifold design, in- its liberal power is matched by new improvements and refinements all 
ae fuel efficiency. along the line. The 4-cylinder power plant, clutch, transmission and dif- 
Protected air supply. ferential assemblies, built into a rigid 1-piece main frame, give great re- 
— Sais engine serve strength. All important wearing parts run in a bath of oil. Ball and 


roller bearings at 34 points add to easy running and long life. 
Considering ample power, flexibility, long life, economy, price, service, 

and easy operation with the equipment which is as important as the 

tractor itself—here is the tractor of tractors. Ask the dealer about the 


Filtered fuel supply. 

Efficient kerosene carbure- 
tion. 

Friction -free ball-bearing 


cxnnishels. new 15-30 McCormick-Deering. Other McCormick-Deering Tractors—the 
Three forward speeds. 10-20 and the ail-purpose Farmall. Catalogs on request. 
nei a Ni INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Replaceable parts through- 606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America Chicago, Ill. 
CUncorporated) 


out, 


A Little Story of 
Power Farming 
This picture is drawn from a photograph of 
W. A. Asmussen, of Agar, S. D., riding his 
new 15-30 McCormick-Deering tractor. Mr. 
Asmussen is farming 1700 acres of land 
with the same crew (himself and two men) 
with which he farmed 600 acres three years 
ago using 18 horses. Now he has the 15-30 
and a Farmall and modern power farming 
equipment. Note the special lamp mounted 
on the fender, permitting night work in 
rush seasons. He says he hasn’t had a 
horse hitched up this year. They handle 
the 1700 acres easier and have more lei- 
sure than on the smaller acreage. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


VERY large part of the water pumped for 
live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 

Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 











































HARNESS your TRACTOR 





WATER? 
FOR THE 


WORLD 








Caswell Binder Hitches cut the corners 








d cl s P 
Guseell saeaienoun Steering Controis AERMOTORS are as kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
drive from the seat of the implement or binder. dependable as the so well made that it will outlast almost any 
For alJl biaders and tractors. Save one man’s ‘ : . . 
time. Harvest more quickly. Warranted to pang and as restless — farm machinery. There a6 nothing 
give satisfaction. For information write as the wind. In the w ich compares with it in low cost for the 
CASWELL MFG. CO., Dept. W, Cherokee, lowa slightest breezes service rendered. 





The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running im oil 
in a tightly enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 
iS-ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 

For further information 
see your local AERMOTOR 
ealer or write 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
ranch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Shunt. Kansas City, Minneapolis 
= Gn 





they run and pump 
ks ‘ water. 


DENISON 


Double Process 
Drain Tile - ae 
ARE BEST a ~\ The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


: eee, ee a Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 
Sold by your Dealer a: Sa Keeps feed dry and clean—saves labo.—stops feed 
iCK & TILE CO ; : ? poy Ay ey ey feed control board and 

124 ee ae hanes lee Mats sed ec ree arte 
. f ae Feeder Des Moines incubator Co., 226 E. ist St., Des Moines, ta. 
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as Look for what you need 

“Sell what you wish through these columns | . ower be 
RATE 10c PER WORDIz= Ams, 200. 40rGese ry aS der the 
or is counted as one wi somethin 
= ft Bomber ie ou Homittance Som ha 

“hdvertis ising is 
oe eel ean re asenae te eae Re at con 
| oa Nov 
SCHE DULE OF a ATES Bes a FARM LANDS HELP WANTED PATENT ATTORNIYS Saenet 
oe | IOWA ‘SALESMEN PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYingg For 2 t 


Number | 


Words Number Insertions 


eB eN 4 [=e 
10/$ jos ‘y 9.0 315.6 





'? 1.30] 2601 3.90| 5.20] 1 0.40) 16.90 
14 1.40 2.80] 4.20| 5.60} 11.20] 18.20 
15 1.50! 3.00] 4.50] 6.00| 12.00! 19.50 
16 1.60 3.20) 4.80! 6.40) 12.80| 20.80 
17 1.70| 3.40| 5.10| 6.80) 13.60| 22.10 
18 1.80) 3.60] 5.40| 7.20) 14.40) 23.40 
19 . 1.90) 3.80) 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 
20 2.00| 4.00} 6.00| 8.00) 16.00) 26.00 
21 2.10) 4.20 6.30] 8.40] 16.80) 27.30 
22 2.20} 4.40) 6.60] 8.80} 17.60) 28.60 
23 2.301 4.60) 6.90| 9.20] 18.40} 29.90 
24 2.40|_ 4.80] 7.20 9.60! 19.20) 31.20 








- COMMISSION HOUSES 


McCUTCHEON PAYS MORE FOR EARLY 
spring chickens than you can realize any- 
where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed calves. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations. 
Corner Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 


WHO. BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 

WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
»y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED ) POU LTRY, 

veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfiel Id, 940 Fulton St., C hicago. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 

try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 




















GRAIN 
GRAIN ROUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S$. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
— Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
owa. 

















___NEWFOUNDLANDS — __ oe 

KEG. NEWFOUNI NDL LAND E FEMA ALE, “THREE, 
years, black with white, good watch dog. 
Priced to sell, Otis Te ndall, Kanawha, Towa, 


POLICE F _PUPS ae 
FOR SALE—VPE DIG REE Ek D POL ICE F PU PS, 
imported parentage, $10. M. E. Griffith, 
Traer, lowa, esate 
SE | 
CHINCHILLA RABBITS, P AIR $ $3.75, 3.75, FROM 
registered stock. Arthur Michel, Spring- 
brook, Towa. 


ene J ____ SHEPHERDS 

FREE TRAINING INSTRUC TIONS WITH 
each female Shepherd pup; $2.50, shipped 

Cc. O. D. Northwestern Kennels, ‘Mankato, 

Minnesota. ee ae 

SHEPHERD PUPS FROM HEELING STOCK. 
Males $4.50, females $2.50, spayed females 

$6.75. Kennels, Box No. 538, Mankato, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 








FOR SALE—170 ACRES, IMP ROVE D. MRS. 
R. 


_Anna_ Benton, Adair, Towa, 








THE GREAT 

serves an agricultural empire in the north- 
west that abounds in opportunities for small 
farmers and large operators to rent or pur- 
chase a farm on the most favorable terms for 
many years. 
on easy terms or crop payments and assist 
experienced industrious settlers. Minnesota 
has undeveloped cutover land or improved 
farms; fine lakes, streams, highways. Good 


is going ahead fast in grain, clover, alfalfa, 
livestock. 

in a few years. Montana has thousands of 
acres of new land adapted for grain and live- 
stock. Agriculture is making fast progress in 
-low cost production and new methods. Wash- 
ington, Oregon. Idaho, have great variety of 
openings in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry— 
rich cutover or high producing irrigated land, 
mild climate, attractive scenery. Write for 
free Zone of Plenty book giving detailed in- 
formation. 
Leedy, Dept. 307, St. Paul, Minn. 


COMES 1 TO O MINNE: SOTA A AND PROSPER. 
Farmers do better here—make more money 
have more enjoyment. Fertile soils—good 

rainfall. Fine dairying opportunities in Amer- 

ica’s leading butter state. Creameries every- 
where. Farms so reasonably priced as to 
make investment sound and farming profita- 


Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 1428 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


west of Fairmont, gravel road. L. T. Dailey, 

Fairmont, Minn. 

IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 

for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 


FOR SALE—240-ACRE WELL IMPROVED 
stock farm, three miles county seat. Run- 

ning water in pasture. 

Preston, Minn., R. 4. 


thousand dollars; all fenced, all under cul- 
tivation, railroad town two miles, good roads, 
price $8,500, one-third cash, balance 5 per tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of 
cent, lays level, good soil. George Tappins, 
Hudson, Wis. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Minnesota. 


LARGE COMMISSIONS, 
ment; cream cooler, cools cream while sepa- 
specialty. Write manu- 


LAND PEN memes ga 3 rating; automobile 
c ae G Motor Supply, Hector, 


facturers, Mid-West 


TRACTOR EQUIP- 





Mortgage companies will sell 


sands want it. 
Box 416, Burlington, Iowa. 


WANTED—COUNTY FRANCHISE SALES- 
men sell Raby Tractor Wheel Cleaner; thou- 
Address Haist Chandler Co., 





LIVESTOCK 





HOLSTEINS 





dairying and livestock. North Dakota 


A good farmer can pay for a farm 


WE HAVE A 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. 

for type and production. 

Monticello, Iowa. 


NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
Bred 
Shomont Farms, 





JERSEYS 





FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 

high grade Jersey cows and es proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 





»w homeseekers rates. 





TWO WHITE POLLED 
bulls, twelve and sixteen months, 
polled blood, well bred. Rudolph Koch, Dav- 


__.._ MINNESOTA ————"_ | enport, Iowa. 


SHORTHORN 
strong in 








MULES 





FOR SALE—TWO SPANS OF BIG 
mules, six and eight years old. John Tigges, 
Dedham, Iowa. 


WORK 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Send for free book. Ten Thousand 


package. 


pasture; good improvements; six miles 


2 TTHERN D c4t 


year. 


Kansas City. _ 


Easily applied. 
cal Company, Box 92, 


$1. Sayings $1. 


“NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 
ada thistles and all other noxious weeds. 
Harmless to soil or stock. Money back guar- 


GOOD 160-AC RE FARM. 12-A. ALFALFA, antee. Send three dollars for five gallon trial 


105 acres corn and small grain, balance hay 


National Chemi- 
Wilton, Junction, Iowa. 

AUCTION SCHOOL 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. ENROLL NOW. 
August term. Auctioneer Joker 
American Auction College, 











inn, lowa, Box 1. 


South LaSalle Street, Chicago. _ ‘BATTERIES 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— FARM LIGHT B.: ATTERIES, DIRECT FROM 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new factory, save to $50, guaranteed five 
list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, years, prices $98. 65 up. Amana Society, High, 








__WISCONSIN 


BINDER HITCHES 








Selmer O,. Larson, Cut square 
Fordson $9.75, 








BINDER HITC HES FOR ALL TRACTORS. 
Save waste grain. 
pe nse ‘tractors $12.50, 
Mid-West Motor Supply Mirs., Hector, Minn, 
160-ACRE FARM, BUILDINGS COST EIGHT CORN HARVESTER 


RICH MAN'S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 


harvester, Process Co., Salina, Kan. 


prepaid. 


for patents. Send sketch or model for in: 
structions or write for free book, “How 
Obtain a Patent,’ ’and “Record of "Inventiog’ 
form. No charge for information on how 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registerei 
Patent Attorney, 149-S Security Savings : 














fat—not é 
him to b 
were nur 
and very 




















Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C 30bs _ 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATEMM O°. 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks, of the § 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. dropped 
for the hi 
POULTRY Maw hi 

LEGHORNS clothes. 
HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORNS Frog kins 
trapnested pedigreed stock chicks, $9-jy.qm ‘hanee™ 
$40-500, postpaid. Eggs, $3-105. Mrs. Myrog™m™ the mac 
Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. doll’s bed 
Bobs § 





USED CARS 


THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO Bty 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 


throat, he 
ticed hin 
Grandma 








215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. apples. 
m y; 
BABY CHICKS As Bobe 




















HERE’S A BARGAIN—BIG, STRONG, LIV. looked at 

able, electric-hatched chicks. Per 104MM the one § 
White or Brown Leghorns and heavy mixedMM rye other 
$9; Red, white or Barred Rocks, $10; Whit# Bobs si 
or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff ‘Orping. Penn cice 
tons, $11. Immediate delivery. Rush you Bis POCES 
order. 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catal rolled het 
free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 304, Wellsvillegm the wind 
Mo. ings. He 
REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY CHICKS{Mon his kn 

Missouri accredited. Per 100: Leghorns lime barr 








$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White RocksMM yn the w 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; assorted Uncle 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog freeM che 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbi mitenen. 
Missouri. some joki 
an apple 


HELM’S ACCEDITED CHICKS. LEGHORNS, 

Anconas, heavy assorted $9; Barred Rocks, 
Reds $10; assorted $6.95. Postpaid. Illinois 
Hatchery, Metropolis, IIl. 


BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 


lap. He 
joking, t 
He threv 
and turn 


























Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan. “Take 
dottes. Van de Waa Electric Hatchery,—M Jule. He 
Orange City, Iowa. he didn’t 
JERSEY GIANT CHICKS, $14-100; WHITE “Bobs,” 
Orpington chicks, 3 to 10 weeks old, 30-758 put it in 
each. White Minorca, 12c each, hatched to willy.” 
order. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. “Bobs 
| the ¢ 1 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK oder ys 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENT Uncle | 


pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 93 per cent 
pure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $15. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 


Bobs slip 
et, sayin 


Milly.” 





WOOLENS 





FARMERS’ 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. 








GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
_hay and prompt peters. Ship to John Dev- 


Rye straw wanted. 


HAY for circulars. 


WOOL—MADE 


Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 








Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIil. 





dalia, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 











AVIATION—SALARY $18 TO $35 A WEEK 

while under instruction for U. S. govern- 
ment aviation license in our factory and on 
» airport. Write for information, without 
obligation. Aero Corporation of America, De- 


t G 3 Se d St., Mil k Wi 
partment GE, 63 Secon filwaukee, is. hae i i 








six beautiful glossitone prints. 
ter. Fast service. 


FIRST FILM 
tone border prints 


Litchfield, Ill. 


KODAK FINISHING —_ 
TRIAL ORDER, SEND 


DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
We (silver). 





LINE DRIVES 





FOR SALE—M. G. 


Fordson, $4.25. 


LINE DRIVE FOR 
Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





CANADA 
FOR SALE — 160 ACRES BLACK LOAM, 
clay “subsoil, high state of cultivation, 120 
in wheat and oats, six-room house, good out- 
buildings, good water, seven miles from 
Turtleford, good roads, mixed farm.  Avail- 
able after October 15. Will sell equipment, 
five horses, new Fordson, full line farm ma- 
chinery. Price, without equipment, 32 dollars 
per acre, half cash. Also available 160 for 
pasture, under lease at 4 cents per acre. 
pasture, under lease at 4 dollars per acre. 
Fenced and adjoining farm. W. R. Bierce, 
Turtleford, Sask. 
TWO FARMS FOR SALE, 1,120 ACRES AND 
640 acres, southeastern Saskatche wan, Crop 
failures unknown. Drilled wells on each 
crs. good buildings, all fenced and_ cross- 
enced, six miles from two towns. The best 
cheap land in America; come look it over or 
write. Il. M. Faber, Wordsworth, Sask., 
Canada. 











GEORGIA _ as Ee 
ESTATE FOR SALE—ON ACCOUNT DEATH 
of owner, estate must be sold. One of the 
finest in Georgia. 850 acres; 600 in high 
state cultivation. Nice modern home. Trees 
and shrubbery. On state highway. Ten ten- 
ant houses. hirteen mules, feeds. All ma- 
chinery and implements needed. Two miles 
to good town and shipping. Price $30,000; 
$5,000 cash, remainder long time, 6 per cent. 
The above price not half value; must sell to 
make division with the heirs. I invite in- 
spection. Box No. 183, Ocilla, Georgia. 
IOWA 
FOR SALE—TEN AC RE: Ss GOOD, BLACK 
soil, two miles north of Knoxville, on Pri- 
mary Road No. ts. house, two barns, two 
henhouses, crib, cave and smoke house on 
land; hog tight imiogs deep well and two 
springs. Possession September 15. Price 
$1,600, half cash, balance to suit. Inspection 
invited. Box 71, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARM, 160 ACRES, 
laware county. Reasonable. George 











Thorpe, owner, Manchester, Iowa, 


THE WASHINGTON PARK COMMUNITY 

Hospital, a class “A” general hospital, has 
openings for young women over 18 with at 
least two years’ high school for its school of 
nursing. Three year course, recognized by 
state board, leading to R. N. degree. Regular 
monthly allowance, with full maintenance. 
Address Supt. of Nurses, 404 E. 60th St., 
Chicago. 


WANT TO BUY 





BAGS 





field, Ill. 


on 200 or more. 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 





Wallaces’ 





Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 








READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please start my classified ad containing...............cceeee words, to run 


aiduceticesentore neem times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of $..............cesceee. 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 





Address .... 





Write your ad here: .... 

















"(Minimum charge, $1.20) 

















“All ri 
and drov 

INTO BLAN- MUCH WHEAT GOES WEST ORS 
Send All records for shipment of grain thro ae 
the Pacific coast ports of Canada havef- Lapeer 
already been broken, altho the crop year eam 
is not ended until August 1. Shipmentsg™™@™™ | 
25c¢ AND ROLL FOR — made thru Vancouver, Prince Rupert and Pea a i 
Day Night Studio, Se- | Victoria total over 94,000,000 bushels forf# 0 °°; 
part of the year, compared with 90,797,0# oa. “3 el] 
bushels for the full crop year a year ago. a ~ 

Interocean, | The increase in shipments thru the port’. | * 
of Vancouver is approximately 15,000,000 on 


bushels. 

The fact that Canada now ships more 
than 90,000,000 bushels of her annual 
wheat crop thru Pacific ports is the more 


bran ma 
heels,”’ 
“Huh! 


significant when it is recalled that the oe pel 
total wheat crop of the whole dominion ‘Tiel e 
in 1991 was only 55,572,368 bushels. The Be a 


total export of Canadian wheat in the iii ke 
first year of this century was 9,739,758 1 will he 


bushels. Now nearly ten times that, ae 
amount is being shipped from the port of Recs 
Vancouver alone. : Pa f 


The great amount of Canadian wheat 


: ut i 
which now moves westward for shipment oll ni R, 
to the Orient, or to Europe via the Pan- ; fe 

. 2 take so 
ama canal, does not appear in the slight-@ ..,.. 4 
est degree to have affected the totals ehinne 


moving eastward. Shipments eastbound plantatic 
from the head of the Great Lakes in the arene =i 
present crop year have totaled 341,000,00Mm . 0°. 
bushels, compared with 249,000,000 bushels 
in the corresponding part of the previ- 
ous year, 








STRAWBERRIES NEED ATTENTION one to | 
Folks who never get fed up on straw: love flo 
berry shortcake will begin preparing forgg Piantatic 
the 1930 crop immediately after the pres- Jimjar 
ent crop is off the bed. They will mowg™ ° farm 
the tops, rake them off, and burn them €runtled 
when dry. They will split the old rowsfM "er tabl 
with a plow or spade and leave the young He th 
plants at the edges of the old rows tog™ them in, 
grow and produce runners for the 1930—m “ay afte 
crop. If the bed has fruited more thang™ thing. 
two or three times and is heavily matted, His n 
they will plow it up and depend upon af &@ndfat 
young bed for the next crop. accompl 
The best berries are generally produced of adver 
on a yearling bed It is a good idea tog ut Jim 


set out a new bed each year and let it@. ‘After 
fruit only twice before plowing it up.gg "to the 
Spring is the best time to set the new gg ™@rchec 
plants, but some may be set in the early 'S, the 
fall if moisture and weather conditions officer's 
are right. Fall plants should not be ex-@ . Pointi 
pected to bear heavily the next year. eee 










WALLACES’ FARMER, July 12, 1929 
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dower bed. 
ing, a commotion of some kind going on 
unde r the dry soil. The earth was cracked. 
gomething was trying to dig itself out. 
esnal” said Bobs, and grinned. He 
qug his fingers in and pulled out a big, 
fat toad. He had been living ina dor- 
mant state deep down in the soil all win- 
ter. Now that spring had returned and 
the sun was warming thing up, he 
awakened. ; 

For a toad that had slept all winter, he 
was rather surprising—he was so big and 
fat—not at all thin, as one would suppose 
him to be. In spite of the warts, which 
were numerous, his eyes were brilliant 
and very beautiful. 

30bs tickled the toad with a straw and 
watched him hop. When he grew tired 
of the sport, he picked up Mr. Toad, 
dropped him into his pocket, and started 
for the house. 

Maw had cleaned up and changed her 
clothes. She was in the living-room, still 
talking with Uncle Tom. Babs, too, had 


changed into clean things, and was at 
the machine, sewing a sheet for her 
doll’s bed. : 

3o0bs stood around. He cleared his 


throat, hemmed and hawed. Nobody no- 
ticed him. He went into the kitchen. 
Grandma was sitting in a chair, peeling 
apples. She didn’t see him; neither did 
ammy, Who was rolling out pie dough. 
4s Bobs passed her, he stopped and 
looked at the big pocket in her apron, 
the one she carried the red bandana in. 
The other one she used for the dust cloth. 

Bobs sidled up to mammy, his hand in 
his pocket. Mammy turned her head and 
rolled her eyes at him. He walked on to 
the window that overlooked the outbuild- 
ings. He climbed on a chair and stood 
on his knees, looking out, his eyes on the 
lime barrels, his fingers beating a tattoo 
on the window sill. 

Uncle Tom and Jule came into the 
kitchen. Tom spoke to his mother, made 
some joking remark to mammy, then took 
an apple from the pan on his mother’s 
lap. He stood there for a few minutes, 
joking, talking and munching the apple. 
He threw the core into the cob basket 
and turned to leave. 

“Take an apple along for Milly,” said 
Jule. He didn’t pay any attention—maybe 
he didn't hear. 

“Bobs,” said his mother, “take this and 


m 


put it in Uncle Tom's pocket for Aunt 
Milly.” 

Bobs got down from the chair, took 
the apple from his mother’s hand, and 


hurried out. 
Uncle Tom was getting into the car. 
Bobs slipped his hand into his coat pock- 


et, saying: “‘Here’s an apple for Aunt 
Milly.” 

“All right, Bobs, thanks,’’ said Tom, 
and drove away. 

OBS went back to the house and 


pounded on the piano, playing his own 
compositions. He hammered away until 
mammy began to fuss and fume and 
groan. Jule told him to quit. 

“A fellah can’t do anything in the 
house. TI reckon I’ll go out an’ see how 
The Luck is gittin’ along. I kin go there, 
can't |?" 

“Sure, Bobs, dear. It 
time. You might take her 
bran mash. Don’t get too close 
heels,”’ 


“Huh! 


near dinner 
some of that 
to her 


is 


She won't hurt me. She knows 
me, an’ she loves me.” 

‘T believe the child is homesick,” said 
grandma, fitting the cover to the steamer. 

sreaking the cattle will give him some- 
thing to think about. When that’s over, 
I will help the twins lay out the flower 
beds. You'll want to fence the yard in 
to keep out the chickens.” 

“The fencing is here. We only have to 





put it up. I am thinking of planting 
morning-glories and hollyhocks. They 
take so little attention once they are 


We shall have a garden of old- 


Started. 


fashioned flowers, like we had on the 
plantation.” 

“You mean morning-glories for the 
fence?” Jule nodded. “That will be 
fine. I'll help; I’d love to.” 

“That will be lovely, mother. I shall 
be busy with the farming. It will be 
comforting to know that there is some- 
one to look after the pretty things. I 
love flowers. We had so many on the 


Plantation.” 

Jimjams didn’t take kindly to the idea 
of farming with cattle. He was dis- 
gruntled amd made it known at the din- 
ner table. 

He thought it would be fun to break 
them in, but driving them over the fields 


day after day was too much of a good 
thing. 
His mother reminded him of Great- 


frandfather Marley, and all that he had 
accomplished with cattle, and in the face 
of adversity. Grandma dipped in her oar. 
But Jimjams was not convinced. 
_ After dinner, Jule called the chfldren 
into the den. She closed the door and 
marched them in front of the ofl paint- 
ing, the one of the colonial gentleman in 
officer’s uniform. 

Pointing up at the portrait with ex- 
tended arm, she said: “Look at him, 
kiddies; look well, and think of all that 


had - 


There was something stir- | he went thru. 














~The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page / 8) 


knew the word 
always. Can't 


He never 
He did his best, 
you see him at Ticonderoga, waving his 
sword above his head, and_ shouting: 
‘Surrender, in the name of the great Je- 
hovah and the Continental Congress?’ 

“And the enemy surrendered, and all 
the northern country was opened up to 
the Americans. He was afterwards taken 
prisoner. He was barbarously treated, 
and kept in irons. He was offered a big 
reward to desert the American cause, but 
he remained loval to himself, to his God 
and to his country. 

“He made his home in the mountains of 
Vermont. He was surrounded by dangers 
of which we know nothing. He had very 
little to do with. He didn’t complain. He 
did his best, always. 

“TI haven’t the money to buy horses. I 
promised father when he was dying never 
to go in debt. He lost everything thru 
debt—our stables, the land and our beau- 
tiful home. Even my riding horse, Turk, 
went under the hammer. 

‘Debt killed father, and mother soon 
followed. Mammy and I were left to face 
the world together. Don’t you understand, 
Jimjams, why we must use the tools that 
God has given us? We have the cattle. 
We can begin as Great-grandfather Mar- 
ley did. Let’s thank God for The Luck, 
and never forget that you are descended 
from two very ‘great men.” 

“All right, maw,”’ said Jimjams, his face 
smiling. ‘‘Let’s go to it.” 

“That old fellah up there,’’ said Bobs, 
his eyes on the portrait, ‘‘was a cracker- 
jack, wasn't he, maw? And Great-grand- 
father Marley wasn’t far behind.” 

“Behind!” scornfully from Babs. 
should say not.” 

“The pioneer was, in a way, as great a 
hero as he who fought on the battle- 
field,” remarked Jule. 

“Come on, maw—the cattle first, then 
the horses when we can afford them.” 

“Good for you, Jimjams,’’ squeezing him 
to her and kissing him. ‘Come on, kid- 
dies, we are going to be good fighting sol- 
diers. In a way, we are pioneers.” 


‘can’t.’ 


“y 


RANDMA was all impatient to begin 

operations. Like an old war-horse, 
she was about to take the bit in her 
teeth. She was living again in her youth. 
Straight and slim she stood, and very, 
very agile for one of her age. 

Thru the years that she had lived, she 
had kept her sense of humor, her heart 
young, and her mind interested in things 
of today. 


There were times when Jule doubted 
the logic of her own reasoning. Perhaps 
it were better that she go in debt for 
the horses. In view of what she had 


spent on the pump and motor, she could 
not stop now. She must push on to suc- 
Could the work be done with cattle 
on the scale that farming was being car- 


cess. 


ried on in these days? 
Grandfather Marley did it, and many 
like him; but the times were different 


Again, she would think of all that 
and mother had suf- 


then. 
she and her father 


fered thru debt—debt that could have 
been avoided. 
“But, are there not times when credit 


is advisable,”’ she asked herself, ‘‘such as 
in the present situation?” Then she 
would think of her promise to her dead 
father—that promise, like Banquo’s ghost, 
was always bobbing up. It would not 
down. 

Such thoughts were running 
mind on the way to the pasture. 
were to begin on Star, the heifer 
was destined to work with The Luck. 

Grandma advised taking her from 


thru her 
They 
that 


the 


pasture, to avoid all injury from barbed 
wire. The open field was best, so she 
said. 


They first hitched her to a fence post, 
and let her drag that around. 
with her first,"”’ admonished grandma, 
They did. Star stalked around, dragging 
the post, entirely oblivious of the weight 


“Go easy 
at 


she was trailing. 
This thing of cattle breaking was en- 
tirely too tame to suit the twins. They 


had looked forward to excitement. 
Even Jimjams was disappointed. 

They tried hooking on the single-trees. 
Star didn’t take to the trees. They 
rapped her legs. She hit out with a 
vicious kick. The trees came back at her 
with a rap on both legs. 

Jimjams tried geeing and hawing. Star 
became confused. She didn’t know which 
way toturn. She kicked again, this time 
with both legs. To quiet her, Jimjams 
thought he would.try the long whip. He 
flourished the long, snaky thing, swing- 
ing it around, ringing it in with a crack 
that sounded like the report of a gun. 

The crack was a starter. Star began 
to run, and Jimjams with her. To make 
matters worse, the Tuckers had come 
cutting across the fields to see what was 
going on, Bill and his son. Maw Tucker, 
short and fat, came puffing along behind. 

This wouldn’t have mattered so much 
if the yellow mongrel had stayed at home, 
but Tim was there, so was his dog. 

Tim batted his little beady eyes and 
said: “Gee, paw, she’s runnin’ away.” 

She was going some, and Jimjams was 
going with her, cutting across the field 
where last year’s corn had grown, their 


some 














legs, flying over the ragged, broken 


stalks. 
Tim thought he would like to see them 


go a little faster. To help things along 
toward this end, he cried: “Sic ’em, 
Scoots! Sic ’em!” 


At the call of his master’s voice, away 
went Scoots, his ears back. He covered 
the ground in long, swinging leaps. Soon 
he was yelping at Star's heels. 

Crazed with fright, she ran as no cow 
in that part of the country had ever run 
before. She tore along, her sharp, click- 
ing hoofs pawing up the ground, leaving 
a cloud of whirling, circling, floating dust 
behind her. 

Jimjams hung on, sometimes running, 
more often being dragged, bumping over 


old corn roots and broken down stalks. 
And all the time shouting to Star to 
“Whoa!” which only made her run the 
faster. 


Whocping and yelling came the twins 
in the wake of Jimjams and the fleeing 
heifer, running as fast as their legs could 
sarry them. Grandma and Jule watched 
from afar. Jule got excited and started 
in pursuit of the runaway. 


UT of the field, around the barn, and 

into the yard ran Star, the yelping 
dog at her heels. Jimjams had long since 
let It was well that he had. Over 
the bee-hives went the frightened heifer, 
knocking them helter skelter. 


red 
gZo. 


The angry bees _ retaliated. They 
swarmed after the yellow mongrel, at- 
tacking him from all sides. Howling in 


dire agony, he tore for the windmill and 
went splashing into the water. 

The heifer made straight for the open 
kitchen door. In a twinkling, she was in, 
that is, her head and shoulders and hind 
parts were, but the single-trees held her. 

Mammy, seeing the heifer with its wild, 
staring eves, coming into her kitchen, let 
out a yell of terror. “Oh, Lawd, that 
heifer is plum crazy. Oh, Lawd!”’ 

“She can’t come in, mammy,” called 
Jimjams, who had trailed the animal. 

His clothes were dirty, his face grimy, 
his curly hair was wet—the sweat drops 
dripped from his forehead. He had lost 
his hat in the race. Babs, coming on be- 
hind, had picked it up. 

Mammy was unassured. She ran from 
the kitchen into the dining-room, and out 
thru the front door. Jimjams, with the 
help of Jule and Bobs, backed Star out 
of the doorway. They were quieting her 


with some salt on a saucer when the 
Tuckers came up. 
“What are you up to?” inquired Bill, 


his hands on his hips, looking from one to 


the other questioningly. His face was 
red and sweating in his hurry to get 
there. 


“Breaking in the heifer,’ said Jimjams. 

“Breaking her in—breaking her in for 
what?” 

“To work, of course.’ 

“To work! God a’mighty, are ye goin’ 
t’? farm with cattle?” 

“For a while,’ said Jule. 

“She can’t pull the plow by-herself. Are 


’ 


ye aimin’ t’ run the 160 on a one-horse 
plow?” Bill's eyes were popping. 
‘We will have two teams. We will 


break the other two heifers,”’ replied Jule. 
“Then you are expecting this heifer to 

pull a one-horse plow—'twon’t work.” 
“We are breaking her to pull with the 


gray.” 

“The gray—the gray what?” 

“Bobs’ mare, the one you were going 
to shoot.” 

“Sufferin’ pigs! Did that horse live?” 
Bill looked dumbfounded. 

“Come and see,” leading the way to 
the barn. 

Grandma followed them, chuckling. The 
twins ran on ahead to open the barn 
door. 

“Tl be gol-darned!” said Bill. “Who 
would have thought it! Ye got two of 


"em—two of ’em fer nothin’. 
“We cured it,” said Bobs. 


“Maybe ve did, maybe ye did. I ain’t 


denyin’ nothin’.”’ 

3ill went away looking dazed, and shak- 
ing his head, muttering to himself. Maw 
Turner trudged along by his side. Tim 
followed with Scoots. 

The mongrel was a sorry sight. His 
shaggy hair hung like a mop. goth eyes 
were closed. His jaws stuck out like 


puff-balls. His whole body was peppered 
with welts the size of hen eggs. He limped 
along behind Tim in a blind sort of way, 
whining piteously, and stopping occasion- 
ally to roll in the dust. 

Grandma said that Jimjams had made 
a mistake in hitching on the single-trees 


without hooking something to them to 
keep them from pounding the _ heifer’s 
legs. 


The twins were delighted with the turn 
of events. They had their money’s worth 
of fun. It was not until the heifer was 
in the pasture that mammy ventured to 
return to the kitchen. 

Grandma took supper with them. Later, 
Uncle Tom came out to the farm to take 
her home in the sedan. Jule wanted to 
know why Milly didn’t come with him. 

Tom said that Milly was as mad as a 
wasp, and wouldn’t speak to him. When 
she went to get the apple, that Bobs had 
put in his pocket, she lifted out a big 
toad. She thought he did it on purpose 
to frighten her. 

“Oh, yes, the apple was there, but Milly 
wouldn't touch it,’’ said Uncle Tom, and 
added, ‘I don’t see how in thunder that 
toad got into my pocket along with the 
apple.” 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later Ww the week preceding date 
of issue ‘in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ifieation or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on W morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 


tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and bred 
to ‘‘Omar’’. Bred for September and October farrow 
Good quality, heavy boned. Write for prices and 
description. 

wi. 0. NOTZ, 


nan BERDEEN ANGUS 
Angus Bull and Heifer Calves 


One of our calves helped Foster Bros. over the top 
in Omaha last fall. Write or come and see our 
cattle. They are well bred. peomnacae 
BANKS 4 BANKS, 





Creston, Iowa. 





—_— 
Mnoxville, iowa 





Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inepection invited. 
Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, UMONT, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS ; 


Quran. splendid young Holstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Ko!. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams have a record 
of 12380 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Bd. Rensink, Hoapers, ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

8 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
Tams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and flock headers. ANIMAL BUSBANDKHKY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


Y pn penny Fall Boars. Bred Fall Gilts and 
tried sows to farrow in Sept. Spring pigs. either 
sex. All this stock will please in quality and price. 

J J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, on lowa Primary No.7 


























The others laughed, all but Bobs. There 
was only a shadow of a smile on his 
slightly curved lips, but there was a 
twinkle in the dark eyes behind the horn 
rimmed _ glasses. Nobody noticed the 
twinkle but grandma, and the word “Dan” 
formed on her lips. 


EFORE going to bed that night, the 

little family, including mammy, met 
in the living-room for family devotion. 
It was a practice that Jule had begun 
after Dan’s death. She read a few verses 
from the Bible, the one that her mother 
had used in the old home on the planta- 
tion. Then they gathered around her to 
sing the old hymns as she played them 
on the piano. 

They kneeled while 
asking God's blessing on the little flock, 
His guidance and protection in the days 
to come, and to make them duly grateful 
for their many blessings. Then she kissed 
each precious face and said good-night 


she said a prayer, 


(Continued next week) 





BETTER HERD ASSOCIATION NETS 
MEMBERS $875 IN MONTH 

“Dividends” at the rate of $875 a month 
were being paid to members by the Cole 
County Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion after it had been in operation only 
a year, according to a report by J. H. 
Brock, assistant in dairy extension at the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Illinois. 


When the association started, a year 
ago, the average production of the en- 
rolled cows was 27 pounds of butterfat 
a month. After the members had uti- 
lized the suggestions of the tester, Ray 
Hovious, for a year, they found that the 
production of their cows in the corre- 
sponding smonth of this year had gone 
up to 32.9 pounds of butterfat. This was 
an increase of 5.9 pounds a cow, and 


was worth $875 to the association mem- 
bership as a whole. 

At this rate, the association would pay 
for its own annual membership costs in 
less than forty days, and still leave the 
members with eleven months of testing 
information for clear profit, Brock point- 
ed out. At the same time they were 
getting the increase in production, the 
Coles county dairymen were able to make 
substantial reductions in their feed costs. 
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-LAG LEADS 1O LOWER) 
OSTS OF PRODUCING CROPS 


HE flag of Oliver flies to mark a different day in the design and building of far 


equipment. ... For Oliver is an organization, keenly manned, vastly resourced 












































for the purpose of designing, building and servicing farm equipment that will reduc 


the costly man-hours now necessary in raising farm crops, that will cut farm costs 





through performing farm operations more efficiently, that will lower farm overhead 
because each machine will last longer, need less service, and far fewer repairs, of 
that will increase production per acre by making possible better plowing, seeding 


and tillage... . Oliver was formed by the combination of four of the oldest and 





best known manufacturers of farm equipment in the world — Hart-Parr, Nichols & 
Shepard, Oliver Chilled Plow, and American Seeding. All of these companies 


were highly successful as independent units; their union makes possible 








operating economies, manufacturing possibilities, engineering skill, and 





world-wide service which will provide the farmers of the world with farm 





Listen in on machinery as efficient as any industry has or will know. . . . Farmers 


our farm 


























Remar everywhere are invited to examine these cost-cutting implements now 
pad | displayed on the floors of over 10,000 dealers throughout the world. 
(Standard | ~ ue , 
Time) 
OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
J. D. OLIVER, Chairman of the Board M.W. ELLIS, President L. J. BROWN, Executive Vice-President siemens 
TRACTORS -  THRESHERS - COMBINES - SEEDERS - DRILLS =~  PULVERIZERS - — PICKER-HUSKERS 
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